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Cc. B. HUTCHINSON’S 


ATENTED BARREL MACHINERY, unequalled 

with which staves and heads for 1,000 flour barrels a 
‘ean be finished from the log, ready to be set UP, ata 
tion less than three cents a barrel. For particulars 
he purchase of rights, apply to 


B, MILBURN, Washington, D. ¢., 
Proprietor for Virginia, Arkansas, California, Ip: 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan; 
ail and all the Territories. 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH, 
A STATISTICAL VIEW 


OF THE CONDITION oF 


THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES, 
By Henry Chase and Charlies W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Documents. 
Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. Post. 
age 10 cents. 


‘any one wishes to know what Slavery has done for 
the South, and Freedom for the North, let them read 
masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 
»py of these statistics in the hands of every voter, and 
word for it, Republicanism will sweep the entire 
‘th in 1860. as clean as it has swept New England in 
3. Men of the South, we beg you to look ealmly and 
vassionately at this array of figures, and see what they 
end. 
ne able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thug 
aks of this work: 
This little book contains a vast amount of information 
pecting the comparative condition of the slaveholding 
| non-slaveholding States, as to territory. population 
astry, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, moral 
‘ancement, and general progress. The work must 
‘e cost a great deal of laborious research, and it cer. 
ily presents arguments in favor of Freedom on every 
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: It contains just the kind of information that should 
more generally known in all sections of the country, 
‘hope there will be a public demand for thousands of 
ies.” ‘ EPHANE, 


Secretary Republican Association, 
27 Washington, D.C 


OLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


msted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol- 
me, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; postage 4 
‘ents. 

msted’s Journey through Texas. One vol- 
me, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 24 cents. P 
History of the Slavery Question, from 1787 





o the present day, as exhibited by Official Public Doe. 
iments; the Debates, Yeas and Nays, and Acts of Con- 
ss; Presidents’ Mess and Preclamations; the 








uiure; the Proceedings of 
he Topeka Convention; the Report of the Late Com- 
nittee of the House of Representauves, &e. Price 50 
ents; cloth 75; postage 10 cents. 
This work affords a thorough and impartial view of the 
iole subject, especially in its bearings upon Kansas— 
ery important document being given complete, in its 
al form—and constitutes an invaluable storehouse of 
for the use of the people, and of politicians of every 
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1e Duty of the American Scholar to Politics 
and the Times. An Oration delivered by George W, 
Surtis, on Tuesday, August 5, i556, before the Literary 
secieties of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 
Price 25 cents; postage free. 

re Politieal Essays of Parke Godwin, Esq. 
Contents —Our Parties aud Politics: the Vestiges uf 
Despotism; Our Foreign influence and Pelicy; Annex- 
ttion; “ America for Americans ;” Should we Fear the 
reat Question; Novsthern or Southern, 
Kansas mist be Free. Price $1.25; postage 





ope? the 
which? 
LS cents. 
For sale by 
L. CLEPHANE. 
523 National Bra Office. 





THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1867. 
Price 13 cents, free of postage. 


N addition to the usual Calendar pages and Astronom- 
ieal Caleulations, THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC will 


tain 

VERY FULL AND COMPLETE ELECTION RE- 
URNS, by States, Congressional Districts, and Counties, 
356, carefully compared with the returns of former 


ars. 
THE IMPORTANT ACTS OF CONGRESS, con- 


snsed. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE PRESENT CON- 
RESS, and of the next as far as elected, classified po- 


tically. 

A CONCISE STATEMENT OF THE DOINGS IN 
ANSAS during the past year. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE REMARKABLE CONTEST 
OR SPEAKER of the House. 

AN ARTICLE ON 'THE STATE OF EUROPE. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE MOVEMENTS OF GEN- 
‘RAL WALKER, and his Filibuster Companions in 
icara a. 

A CLASSIFIED LIST OF THE GOVERNORS OF 
‘iE STATES, Times of Holding Elections, Meeting of 
rislatures. &c. : 
THE PLATFORM OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, 
h a condensed statement of these of the Democratic 
American Parties. : 

HE JEFFERSONIAN ORDINANCE OF 1754i—a 
ocument not generally accessible. and which, hed it 
een adopted, would have made Kentucky, Alabama, 
sissippi, and Tennessee, free States. Three years la- 
sr, the Ordinance of 1787, applicable only to the North- 
vest Territory, was adopted. 
L. CLEPHANE, 


For sale by J si 
Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


BLACKWOO0D’S MAGAZINE 


AND 
‘HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


Great Inducements to Subscribe! 
Cost reduced 50 to 75 per cent. 
EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to rey 

4 publish the following Britisn Periodicals, viz: 

1. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
4. The Westminsier Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great polit- 
cal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical-- 
sut polities forms only one feature of their character. As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
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ure, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever have 
stood, unrivalled in the world of letiers, being considered 
indispensable to the scholar afid the professional man, 


while to the intelligent reader of every class they furnish 
1 more correct and satisfactory record ef the current lil- 
srature of the day, throughout the world, than can be pos- 
sibly obtained from any other source. 


FARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British Put 

ishers gives additional value to these Reprints, inasmuca 

us they can now be placed in the hands of subscribers 
about as soon as the original editions. 

TERMS.—(Regular Prices.) 

For any one of the four Reviews, per annum - - 

Fer any two of the four Reviews = - oe . 

For any three of the four Reviews- = - - 

For allfourofthe Reviews - - «+ « . 


For Blackwood’s Magezine - - 

For Blackwood and three Keviews - 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews - = - 10 

i> Payments to be made in ail cases in advance. 
Money current in the State where issued will be received 
at par. 


SWOrne ce 


POSTAGE. 
The postage to any part of the United States will be 
but twenty-four cents a year for “Blackwood,” and but 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 


é 
At the above prices the Periodicals will be furnished 


for 1857. 


Splendid Offers for 1856 and 1857, Together. 


Unlike the more ephemeral Magazines of the day, thes® 
Periodicals lose little by age. Henee, a full year of the 
numbers (with no omissions) for 1856 may be regarded 
nearly as valuable as for 1857. We propose to furnish 
the two years at the following extremely low rates, viz: 


For Blackwood’s Magazine® - - = = $4.50 
For any one Review - - - - - - 408 
For any two Reviews- - - = = = 600 
For Blackwood and one Review - = «© 700 
For Blackwood and two Reviews” - - - 9.00 
For three Reviews - - - - - - 8.00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews - + - 12.00 
For the four Reviews - - - - - 11.00 
For Black wood and the four Reviews - - 14.00 
*To avoid fractions, $5 may be remitted for Black 


wood, for which we wil! forward that work for both year 
postpaid. k 

N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals 
above named is about $41 per annum. 


As we shall never again be tikely to offer such induce: | 


ments as those here presented, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe ! 


> Remittances must, in all cases, be made direct 0 y 


the Publishers, for at these prices no commission can 
allowed to agents. Address 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


No. 54 Gold street, New York. 


THE POETRY OF PHYSIC. 


YER’S PILLS glide, sugar-shod, over the palate, et 
their energy, although wrapped up, is THERE, #!! 
tells with giant force on the very foundations of disea*- 
‘There are thousands of sufferers who would not west 
their distempers if they knew they could be cured for» 
cents, Try Ayer’s Pills, and you will know it. 
Purify the blood, and diseases will be starved out 4 
Cleanse the system from impurities, aud you are eure 
already. R 
Take this best of all purgatives, and Scrofula, Indige* 
tion, Weakness, Headache, Backache, Sideache, Jau" 
dice, Rheumatism, Derangements of the Liver, Kicney% 
and Bowels, all derangements and all diseases whic A 
oe nag remedy can reach, fly-before them like darkne 
before the Sun. 2s 
Reader, if you are suffering from any of the numerous 
complaints they eure, suffer no more—the remedy 
been provided for you, and it is ¢riminal 10 neglect It. fot 
That AzvER's CuERRY PecroraL is the best medicine % 
a Cough, is known to the whole world, and that A 
Pris are the best of Pills, is known to those who 
used them. 18) 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Massachuse’ 
and sold by Z. D. GILMAN, Washington, and all re 


able Druggists everywhere, 
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NEW VOLUMES 


OF THE 


FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 


NAMXLY, 
Bainburgh, North British, Westminster, and bow 
don Quarterlies, and Blackwood’s Edin 
Magazine, (Monthly,) 56, 
| Commence with North British for Nov i fot 
and the other Reviews and Blackwood 
Jan., 1857. ite 
ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Any one Revie®?,. 
Blackwood, $3 a year. Blackwood and one og 
view, or any two Reviews, $5. The four Review 
Blackwood, #10. ‘ 
Postage (which should be paid quarterly in advan 
on the four Reviews and Blackwood, to any Post ly? 
in the United States, only eighty cents a year. sour 
fourteen cents a Vers on each Review, and twenty” 
cents a year on Blackwood. Address 
L. SCOTT & CO., Publishers; k. 
532 54 Gold street, corner af Fulton, New Yorr: 


17 Subscribers in Washi city and vieinity 
plied free of postage, > ashingten x rf 
TAYLOR & MAUB}: 








‘ed at the weakness, physical and mental, that 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


The National Mra is published every Thars- 
day, on tLe following terms : 


. « » $2.00 
Single copy, One year -- + °°" *” ee 
Three copies, one year + *""""" png 
Five copies, one year ++" "*""  y5'09 
Ten copies, one year- =" " "" "| “y'o9 
Bingle copy, Six months - : : “2% ae 
Teluntary ogents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each yearly, an a 
commission on each semiyear y, sa . 
in the case of Clubs. s i 
or Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 


the person making it up to 8 copy for 6 montha ; 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Ten conte a line for the first insertion, five 
en 
Payment in advance 


b@ Money may be forwarded, by mail, at 
my risk. Notes on Eastern banks preferred, 
Large smounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposit. 

b@s~ Subscribers wishing their papers chang- 
ed, will give the name of the post office changed 


eae. as well as the post office they wish it 


eafter sent Zo. 
g@p~ All communications to the Era, whether 


fe ear Dl a = page’ rs a) paper or for publication, 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
A NEW ENGLAND GIRL. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL, 








CHAPTER XVUI. | 

»¢ ; till his death ” 
<tat ag one be caidas hides | 
Be called unhappy.” | 

« Will ye step into the mistress’s room? Mr. | 
James is afther wishing ye, Miss.” | 

I met the chambermaid with this message, 
a3 I came down stairs to breakfast next morn- 
ing, and proceeded at once to Mrs. Filis 8 pri: | 
yate room. Jamgp Sancroft was leaning over | 
the bed; withouf raising his head, or changing | 
his attitude, he beckoned me 40 approach. | 

“What is the matter, eir?” I asked, as I | 
r camé to bis side. Bat I needed no reply, 
when I looked upon the face lying upon his 
arm—the vacant stare, the contorted mouth— 
the firm, resolute lips awry, flaccid, and speech: | 
less. She had a stroke of paralysis. 

“ When did it happen, sir?” 

“J found her in this state a few moments | 
since, when, knowing it to be beyond her usual | 
hour of rising, I came to inquire the cause. I 
sent for you, Miss Lathrop, because you have | 
more nerve and firmness than the others; be- 
sides, she is used to you. Will you have the 
goodness to stay by her, and rub her side and | 
arm, thus, while I go for a physician ? T wish | 
to make as little alarm in the house as possi- 
ble. You can call in Margaret, if you need 
anything.” ' 

He spoke as quietly and calmly as if she 
were only sleeping ; but I saw his lip tremble 
as he laid her head upon the pillow, and the 
yearning look with which he. turned away and 
left the room was more expressive to me than 
clamorous outcries. 

It was two days before she spoke, and then 
with great difficalty, and only in monosyllables. 
Ia the mean time it was said in the school room 
that the Principal was suffering from “a slight 
attack of numbness in the limbs, something 
resembling paralysis.” Miss Lathrop’s duties 
were willingly assumed by the other teachers, 
aided by James Sancroft, and she passed night 
and day by the sick woman’s couch, save when 
James Sancroft sent her out for a breath of 
fresh air. 

It might have been the fourth or fifth day 
after the attack, when, as Mr. Sancroft, who 
spent all his leisure moments there, sat writing 
at a table near her bed, she asked, in quite a 
natural voice, to whom he was writing. 

“To Michal, mother.” ’ 

“You have not told her”——she did not fin- 
ish the sentence, but a look of pain and distress 
clouded her face. é 

“No. I thought best not to distress her or 
Edward, until I could tell them you were better. 

“ Then do not tell them at all—at least, not 
Michal.” : 

He locked at her penetratingly a second, and 
seemed about to speak, when a servant came 
to the door, to say he was wanted. 

‘“ T,at her be, let her be, she murmured—then, 
in a few seconds, making an effort to turn her- 
self, at which I came forward to assist her, she 
asked— ; ; 

“ What was it my daughter Michal said about 
being happy, in her note to you, Misa Lathrop?” 

Michal had recently sent me an unsealed 
note in her mother’s letter, but I was not be- 
fore aware that Mrs. Ellis had read it. She was 
in one of the Tuscan cities when she wrote, 
and seemed to revel in its delicious atmosphere 
and its associations, historical and artistical, 
like a prisoner just set free. “ Now for the 
first time I truly live, Lina, because my nature 
is no longer cramped, my tastes contravened, 
by tasks at once irksome and disagreeable. 
Yet these same tasks were dignified by a noble 
aim, and some of the bitterest moments of my 
life have been those when I scorned and mock- 





could not elevate them to the rank of joys!” 

I briefly repeated something of this to Mrs. 
Elis, not daring to do otherwise; but I doubted 
if she comprehended, for she seemed sinking 
into cne of her states of lethargy. But I was 
mistaken; presently she muttered— Tastes 
contravened—irksometasks—I never compelled 
her—it was necessity—she would have written 
verses, knowing not, poor child, that we are all 
compelled to do what we must, not what we 
would, in this world. James!” 

He entered as she spoke, and went to her 
bedside. He had a paper in his hand, and, ob- 
serving it, she said, eharply, “I told you not 
to write.” 

“T will not, mother. 
to write them yourself.” 

“T shall never write again, James, never. I 
have finished my task. My sons are educated 
men. I have secured them position and influ- 
ence and wealth—for Rathsay Cavendish would 
never have chosen a boor for his heir. Michal 
herself said it was a noble aim to work for; 
but she has gone among strangers to be happy. 
Duty should be happiness; but they all cannot 
see it thus.” 

Thus, for some days, I caught glimpses of the 
workings of that resolute soul—betokening 
doubts of the infallibility of her theory of life, 
and eometimes regret; then, as her strong con- 
stitution bore up against the disease, she sat 
up, still weak, but cool and reserved as ever. 

More than a week had elapsed, and I had not 
visited old Alice yet. I knew she would excuse 
me, for James Sancroft had, as he told me, 
called there the morning after his mother’s at- 
tack, to inform them, and found the Professor 
had left very early that morning for New Ha- 
ven, on business. I felt anxious and forebo- 
ding—I longed for my uncle to return—and yet 
I dreaded the effect the announcement of my 
kinship to him would have on Mrs. Ellis in 
her present state, and half regretted that I did 
not let him avow it at once. 

I found, at length, a leisure hour. It was 
the 25th of April, but the day had been gray 
and chiily, with now and thena passing gust of 
wind and rain. Passing down the walk, some- 
thing in the aspect of the same reminded me 
of the first time I saw it, and I was leaning over 
the gate, musing on the change “’twixt now and 
then,” when James Sancroft came up the street 
from M——, rapidly. I remember that his look 
and mien struck me as unusually excited ; but, 
not caring to meet him, I was hurrying in the 
opposite direction, when I heard him call my 


You will soon be able 


belie and with a 


| the boat for New York, leaving him to follow, 


forced “TI = sty, el 

d him into the house. But I took no 

ain te preliminary words with which he 
refaced his news, and he seemed content. 

‘After a few tears, of genuine sorrow, I have 
no doubt, he went on to relate the manner of 
his death, having received a brief note from 
Mr. Cavendish’s lawyer, Mr. Spencer, of New 
<< week since, it seemed, that gentleman 
had received a brief note from Mr. Cavendish, 
dated from New Haven, in which he spoke of 
going West, on business, and desired Mr. Spen- 
cer to accompany him. He reached New York 
the evening of the 23d, called at Mr. Spencer’s 
office. He was absent—seemed excited, the 
clerke said—appointed an hour for calling in 
the morning, and returned to his hotel. He did 
net meet his appointment, and, thinking he 
might be ill, Mr. Spencer called to see him. He 
had not left his room, and, on forcing the door, 
they found him dead in his bed—having passed 
away, apparently, without a struggle. 

How coolly and deliberately he spoke, and 
how every low word was like a nail fastening 
down—encoffining—the dearest hopes of my 
ites was % pause, a space for the mental 
“dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” and then he 
added— ; 

“ He willbe buried in Greenwood, by the side 
of his sister; and, kuowing his intentions toward 
our family, Mr. Spencer thinks it beth proper 
and advisable that either Edward or myself, or 
both, should be present, particularly as his only 
known relative, Mr. Annesley, is not in the 
country. If you approved, I thought of tele- 
grapbing to Edward tonight, and then taking 


as there may be some business matters to talk 
~~ — 

“Tt is best. 

“In that case, I must beg Miss Lathrop 
here, whom I requested to come in with me, to 
break the news to Mrs. Ross. It will fall 
heavily on the old dame, and none can soften 
the blow better than our friend, who has been 
ever quite a favorite with them—that is, if she 
will accept the office.’ 

I bowed an assent—I felt, if I attempted to 
speak, the words would choke me. I thought 
of my uncle's look as he blessed me on his 
threshold that night, of his kiss on my brow, 
and that man talking so coolly of business and 
death—daring to speak of softening the blow 
to that faithful old friend and servant—he 
would walk as chief mourner to his grave. But 
for one thing I was thankful—they did not 
speak of softening the blow to themselves ; they 
did not even sigh and utter commonplaces on 
the uncertainty of life; their tones were low 
and firm, as usual; but there was something 
in them that said, plainly enough, “ His gain 
is our gain.” . 

I was glad of the privilege of meeting old 
Alice alone. If my words bowed down her 
white old head with grief, I alone, of all on 
earth, had the right to mingle my tears with 
hers. She felt it thus—to her, J, the nameless, 
friendless teacher, represented the house she 
acd her father had so long served, and she 
clung to “ Master Philip’s child” with all the 
tenacity of her class. 

“Thank God, Alice Ross will not be left to 
drag out her old days among strangers, or to 
die alone in this far land. Her master’s child 
will close her eyes, and lay her in the grave. If 
I misdoubted His goodness when Master Philip 
turned from us, and Miss Helen’s trouble came, 
may He forgive me. You will come here to 
live now, Miss Lina—you will come home 
soon |” 

Home! How pleasant the word sounded, 
and with that pale old face before me—with 
those faded blue eyes, in which hope and grati- 
tude struggled with grief, luoking so fondly ane 
trustfully into mine, I shrank for a second from 
speaking what I deemed the truth. She caw 
my hesitation, but, mistaking its cause, said, 
sadly. 
“JT know—I know, child, it?!l no be the same 
place, an’ his step no more on stair or floor— 
but I think it would please him, Miss. He 
fretted sore that he did not keep you that 
night.” 

“ Alice,” I said, taking her withered hand in 
mine, ‘‘I will do all for you that Philip Caven- 
dish’s daughter can do—but I am afraid I 
shall have to go far from here to find a home.” 

She sighed— 

“Well, well, child—it’s natural for one so 
young to like a gayer life, [suppose ; then you 
always seemed so quiet-like—but it’s all one 
to old Alice, city or country, so that her master’s 
child is content.” 

It was evident that the faithful old soul did 
not conceive the possibility of any one’s suc- 
ceeding to Rathsay Cavendish’s property, save 
“ Master Philip’s child,’ and I was forced to 
explain it in so many words. 

“No will!” she interrupted, as I spoke of 
her master’s sudden death— the Cavendish’s 
needed no wills—the property went from father 
to son, brother to sister!” 

“No new will, Alice,” I said. “I have reason 
to think that, after Miss Helen’s death, having 
no near relative, as he supposed, he made a 
will in favor of Mrs. Ellis’s children, and the 
property will go to them.” 

“To them! ‘They sit here, sleep beneath 
this roof, and walk these rooms; and you, 
Philip Cavendish’s child, driven out, a hire- 
ling! You, with Mies Flora Saville’s eyes!” 

She had risen, and stood before me, trembling 
with excitement. 

“Dear Alice, it’s little good Miss Fiora’s eyes 
will do me in this case, I fear. They cannot 
break a will or change the past.” 

“J don’t believe it, Miss Lina! I don’t be- 
lieve Rathsay Cavendish ever wrote such a 
paper, and said nothing of Master Philip. I 
know he always — that the story of his’ 
death would prove false. I don’t believe he 
ever quite gave him up. I have heard him and 
Ralph Saville talk it over at times, and I don’t 
believe he would quite give away, without one 
single word, his heritage to strangers! ”’ 

“Possibly not—but, Alice, my uncle died 
without acknowledging me, and it may be ut- 
terly impossible for me to prove my birth—even 
my right to bear my father’s name.” 

“Prove! Didn’t I hear him say it! Don’t 
I mind his very look and tone when he bade 
me come ard welcome Philip’s child! Let me 
go down to these folks, child—I will tell them 
the truth, an’ the word of an honest woman 
ought to stand.” 

Again I tried to explain to her that, even if 
there should be a clause in the will relating to 
my father, the law would require other proofs 
of my right than her assertion; but all I could 
gain from her was an impatient— 

“ What need of law, Miss Lina, an’ they be 
honest folks?” 

What need, to be sure! But my chief ob- 
ject now was to keep her from going to Oak- 
lawn, to “right her child.” Possibly, very prob- 

ably, she was mistaken in supposing my father’s 
name mentioned in the will. In that case, 
T had no wish to set the gossips of the region 





name. I paused, and he came up, asking if J 
was going to the “ Pines.” 

“Yes,” 

“Then I beg that you will forego your pur- 


pose for the present. I have sad news for old 
Alice, for us all.” 


felt it; the overshadowing presentment of 
cold mist to my heart, and 


sorrow struck like a 
I made a gesture for him to 

“Mr, Cavendish is deed)? ee 

I neither spoke nor stirred for g d 
only shivered as if I felt the cold wind of dea. 
lation again beating around my track. 

When I looked up, I met his intense penetra- 
ting look. He hastened to speak— 

“T am glad to see you bear this sudden news 


with composure, Miss Lathrop. I anticipated 
as much, and for that reason wish your asaist- 


ance in breaking it to my mother.” 
I, with the loss of my one treasure—m 


earthly all—my boon, for which J had dreamed, 
and hungered, and prayed, knelling in my| f 
Why, what was he 
toher? What her loss to mine, that I should 
80 speaking cold commonplaces of resignation, 
with the waters of bitterness flooding my soul! 
The words pressed to my lips, but then came 
the thought of that pale, weak woman, in her 


heart—I comfort others! 


busy, by asserting a claim I could not prove. 
If it were, I must have time to think and act ; 
and at last, more through her habitual rever- 
ence for my right to her obedience as her mas- 
ter’s niece, than the force of my arguments, I 
won her promise to keep silent. I also ascer- 
tained that she had a niece in this country—a 
widow, residing somewhere amid the Westches- 
ter county hills—to whom her thoughts had 
turned sometimes, when a chance word of her 
master mo up the possibility of her out- 
living ‘‘ the family ;” and I felt assured, what- 
ever else might be, her name would not be 
missing from the will. Poors 

It was Mrs. Eilis’s request that I should act 
as Principal during her son’s absence, and I 
was too busy, keeping everything ia the old 
rut of @ routine, to do more than give a casual 
glance at an unknown path, which I saw men- 
tally, leading far “em | from there, and along 
which I felt persuaded my feet must tread be- 
ore many days, 

On the third evening, when I went to Mrs. 
Ellis’s room with my report of the day, I found 
Edward had just arrived from New York, hay- 
ing left his brother to follow in 8 day or so, with 
Mr. Spencer. He was speaking very rapidly, 





pleasant excitement as I opened the door. I 
would have withdrawn, but Mrs. Ellis bade me 
enter, saying, in much of her old direct tone— 
“ Wait, my son, until I have heard Miss La- 
throp’s report ; then I will tall: with you.” 

He left his position by the grate, and, com- 
ing round to his mother’s arm-chair, said, with 
that air of careless confident self-trust that al- 
ways sate go graciously upon him— 

“wholly object, mother. It’s doubtless all 
correct, if Miss Lathrop’s work. So lay it on the 
table or kick it under it, I beg. Thank Heaven, 
we have done with reports and such drudgeries. 
Besides, I want Miss Lathrop to congratulate 
me. Mother, you must give a holyday to-mor- 
row; Miss Lathrop shall make the announce- 
ment. I want everybody to share my happi- 
ness!” : 

“Then you will have to speak a little more 
rationally. You have puzzled Miss Lathrop al- 
ready.” 

“Well, now, for an effort!’ He tossed back the 
waving brown hair, and, assuming a grave look, 
gid, “By the will of Professor Cavendish, made 
gome months before his eudden death, Michal 
and I inherit the bulk of his property, amount- 
ing, as James thinks, to about fifty thousand, 
dollars. Now, as I have a kind of heretical 
doubt as to “money being the root of all evil,” 
and of course cannot feel the weight of all the 
responsibilities with which my mother here 
says wealth is burdened, I want you, Mies 
Lina, to congratulate me fully and frankly.” 
How proud, and handsome, and happy, were 
the dark-blue eyes bent on me! I think they 
had @ mesmeric power, for I felt compelled to 
speak, and blindly began to stammer something, 
and broke down. 

Mrs. Etjlis looked at me with a sort of wonder, 
as if one of her rules had somewhere suddenly 
discovered a flaw; but Edward sprang forward, 
and placed me a chair, (I had been standing,) 
saying— 

“Pardon me; I ought to have remembered 
that Mr. Cavendish was your friend, and you 
must miss him sadly, just as Michal would, if 
she were here. I did not mean to speak lightly 
of his death. God knows I honored every hair 
upon his head; but I was thinking, just as 
you came, what a hand-to-hand battle with life 
mother had fought, and how fortunate it is, 
that, when she needs rest most, I have such 
ample means to give it!” 

“ Yes, sir.” I spoke the words as mechani- 
cally as I had spoken tiem to Polly Maria, years 


0. 

“Stay! I wish to speak of'a pet project of mine, 
which I think will meet even James’s approval— 
mother’s, I feel quite sure of. It relates to 
Oaklawn and you. We owe you much for your 
unwearied care during her illness—James him- 
self spoke of it. But, how pale you are! How 
thin and care-worn you have grown! You are 
ill! Mother, James has-been putting too much 
upon Miss Lathrop. It’s just his way. He is 
iron himself, and he uses every one else—every 
one that will let him—just as if that person 
were a tool or a machine, made to further his 
special ends!” 

“ Edward, we will, if you please, leave your 
brother until here to answer for himself. Miss 
Lathrop, if suffering has made me bear too 
heavily upon you of late—and it may weil be— 
forgive me. It is human to bear heavily where 
one trusts. Are you really ill?” 

By this time I had called up my will to school 
my faltering tongue, and I answered, clearly— 
“No, ma’am.” 

She put on her glasses and scanned me 
closely. ‘Yet you are anxious—ill at ease— 
that is not ycur usual look.” 

“Possibly ; but be assured the cause is not 
over-work. A dependent woman has causes 
enough for anxiety always.” 

“ Not unless she is weak or ambitious above 
her station. Basides, no woman can be really 
termed dependent, who can command the 
means of honorable self-support—and duties 
conscientiously performed should be, to a well- 
governed mind, a sufficent reward!” 

There spoke our Principal as in her days of 
health; there was didactic tone—the Oaklawn 
measure of woman’s needs; but, dear Heaven, 
how “ weak and ill governed” must have been 
my mind, for her words touched no more than 
if she had said, “the whole is greater than a 
part,” or any other axiom. 

I could not reply, and Edward relieved me 
from the necessity. ‘ Mother, he said, in view of 
all these changes, it is quite natural that Miss 
Lina should feel a little unsettled; but my plan 
will just lay all these anxieties, like a charm. 
Just listen ; I wish her to succeed you as Prin- 
cipal of the Seminary. The school you say is 
profitable—your connection with it of course 
ceases at the close of this term, or before, if 
she consents, It will be a nice situation for her, 
and she can have the house and furniture at 
the same nominal rent we have been accustomed 
to pay Mr. Cavendish. Michal I know will be 
—— it’s just the thing for us all. 

What do you say, mother?” 

“Tt has my approval,” she replied, thought- 
fully. I should be sorry to see the school go 
down. Miss Lathrop,” she went on, turning to 
me, “since you have been with me, you have 
been honest, efficient, and faithful ; you are also 
fully competent to this position, and I willingly 
give place to you, as my son suggests. As you 
have been faithful to me, so may your as- 
sistants be faithful to you, and God prosper 
you in all!” 

I was surprised, touched by her solemn man- 
ner, and, taking the hand she extended toward 
me, I bowed my face upon it a moment—a 
liberty I should hardly have taken under other 
circumstances ; then, moving back to my former 
position, I said— 

“T thank you both from my heart—more 
for the kindness that prompted this project, and 
the trust it implies, than any worldly advantage 
it might bring to me; but I cannot accept it. I 
shall leave Oaklawn at the end of this term.” 

“ Leave Oaklawn! when I have set my heart 
on keeping you here for a neighbor! You are 
not serious, Miss Lathrop. You have not had 
time to apply for a situation elsewhere ! ” 

“ Edward, my son, you are speaking hastily, 
if not officicusly. If Miss Lathrop deciines our 
offer, she has doubtless something more ad- 
vantageous in view. Do our past relations 
justify me in inquiring what your plans 
are?” 

The tone was measured and constrained. I 
had wounded her, refused to adopt a plan 
which she had sanctioned, even when feeling 
most grateful; and, troubled at the thought, I 
said, hastily— 

“T have no settled plan—no situation in view. 
The idea is so recent—indeed, I have only 
— of change!” 

“Then think of it no more, Miss Lathrop. It 
will be so pleasant to Michal, with whom you 
were always a favorite, to find you here when 
we return next epring. I say we, for I am de- 
termined toleave these business affairsto James, 
and take mama to Europe. You needn’t com- 
press your lips, and put on that independent 
air; there is no favor in the case—we owe you 
this, and more!” 

I shook my head. “It cannot be, Mr. 
Edward. I could not live here; life must have 
& new setting ; besides, I must have leisure— 
time to think.” 

“ And is there anything in the air of Oaklawn 
to prevent that?” exclaimed Edward, laugh- 
ing. “I wish there was, and then we should 
be gayer. To see you, one would think this 
fortune, and all its responsibilities and tempta- 
tions, had fallen on your shoulders, instead of 
mine. Pray be less enigmatical, and stay at 
Oaklawn, I beg.” 

Before I could reply, Mrs. Ellis said, with o 
slight look of impatience in her tones, evidence 
of human weakness seldom betrayed until since 
her illness— 

“Edward, there is nothing very remarkable 
or mysterious in the mere love of change—de- 
sire of novelty; and such is, if I understand 
her aright, Miss Lathrop’s only reason for re- 
fusing what, in our humble judgment, seems a 
permanent good—a position of use, and honor, 
and profit, in which I have passed the best 
years of my life!” 

“You mistake!” J broke in, shrinking from 
the cool irony of her tones, and with difficulty 








and his handsome face was flushed with some 


restraining my tears. “It is not from mere 
love of novelty—fickleness. It i. because I 





must go—I cannot remain. My whole nature 
cries out against it!” 

“ Miss Lathrop, a simple ‘ yes’ or ‘ no’ would 
be much more intelligible, especially as I do not 
claim the right to inquire into your reasons. 
Melodramatics are unnecessary.” 

Her cool disdain nerved me at once, and I 
said, calmly— 

“Then, with all due gratitude, I say, no!” 

Her thin lips muttered the word “ weak,” as 
I turned away, while Edward opened the door 
for me, saying— 

“ Well, here is disappointment the first ; but 
remember, Miss Lina, there will ever be a cosy 
corner for you at the ‘Pines,’ or elsewhere, 
wherever Edward Ellis is master! ” 





For the National Era, 
A PRAYER, 


BY E. M. 8S. 





If I have erred in groping for the light 

That streameth from the far-off golden portals, 
Chasing the shadows from the guilty night 

That broodeth o’er the tribe of erring mortals— 
IfI have grasped at shadowy forms, and fair, 

That fit in \wildering grace above, around me, 
Thinking the true, the r‘ght, the good, were there, 

Nor sought to break the spell in which they bound me— 

Father! forgive me! 


If I have ever found a bitter tear 
Coursing down cheeks with sin and sorrow paling, 
And left no ray of joy to pieture there 
Prismatic glory through the grief-drops falling— 
If I have heard, amid life’s human choir, 
One tone with sorrow’s unmistaken quiver, 
And touched all carelessly the answering lyre, 
Causing sweet strings at the rude touch to shiver— 
Father! forgive me! 


If I have ever turned, with withering scorn, 

To censure ill, mistaken or designing, 
And drank not patiently the bitter cup 

Which thou in love hast proffered, unrepining— 
If { have learned not, from earth’s Holiest One, 

To bear its thousand ills, its wrongs, its sorrows, 
As but the darkness fleeing from the day, 

The dusky herald of a glorious morning— 

Father! forgive me! 


LIFE IN PARIS. 


Paris, April 9, 1857. 

“ La Daniella,” George Sand’s Last Novel and 
its Effects—Trading and Tricking in High 
Life—The Imperial Court in Mourning— 
The Expected Visit of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine—The Ballet Marco Spada—Mad- 
ame Ristori. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The last chapter of the new novel, “La Dan- 
iella,” by George Sand, appeared, a few days 
past, in the Feuilicton of La Presse, and I must 
candidly acknowledge that I am glad it has 
come to anend. It was, as the Germans forci- 
bly express it, angweilig, (tiresome. ) 

The heroine is an Italian grisette, who served 
as a chambermaid to the niece of a wealthy 
Lord. <A French artist falls in with the Eng- 
lish family on his way to Rome, and near the 
gates of the immortal city, Monsieur Valreg, 
the artist, saves his English companions from 
certain death by robbers. Medora’s (the niece 
of Lord B.) admiration for Valreg’s dexterity 
in knocking down genuine brigands is so great, 
that she falls desperately in love with our hero, 
and would have married him on the spot, had 
he consented. 

Valreg, however, found the chambermuid, the 
child of a warm clime, much more attractive, 
and rejects the hand of the rich and fair heir- 
ess from the islands of impenetrable fog. 

Medora, mortified to see a dangerous rival in 
her maid, dismisses Daniella, who returns to 
her romantic village, near Rome. Valreg, true- 
lover-like, follows her; in the house of Daniel- 
la’s aunt they become better acquainted, and, 
in spite of Medora’s intrigues, are engaged to 
be married. Medora, driven to desperation at 
seeing the failure of all her schemes, determines 
to marry some one else, throws herself into the 
arms of an old admirer, an Italian Prince ; but, 
before taking that step, she chances to meet 
Valreg, and the yet flickering flame revives. 
She discards the Prince sans cérémonie, once 
more offering her hand and fortune to the young 
artist ; honest Valreg loves Daniella, and again 
expresses his determination to marry her. Me- 
dora, enraged, engages herself forthwith to an- 
other French artist, who is greatly taken with 
her fortune, and the marriage is determined 
upon; but a few hours before the knot was to 
have been tied, the Italian Prince reappears, 
and Medora’s democratic notions vanish before 
the sight of the princely coat of arms. Without 
much urging, she goes to the altar with her 
princely lover, and, to the great mortification 
of the French fortune-hunter, returns as the 
Princess Macaroni. 

This is the essence of Madame George Sand’s 
last novel. The scene is laid near Rome, the 
lower classes of Italians are well depicted, and, 
as a matter of course, brigands, priests, subter- 
ranean vaults, and antiquities, fill up the remain- 
der of the canvass. 

The plot is tame; but Madame George Sand 
is too well known and writes too well to publish 
anything devoid of interest. There may not 
be anything objectionable in her language toa 
Frenchman; but to the American reader it 
would be strongly £0, for it has too much of the 
laisser aller so common to the French writers 
of the present time. 

The most remarkable chapter is the last, of 
which the following is a translation : 

“ After having spoken of the illustrious dead, 
of which the artistic world is here composed, I 
would also like to speak to you of the living. 
But the living ones, alas! the living ones, I 
sought everywhere without finding them. I was 
told that here there once existed a great peo- 
ple. It must assuredly still exist, and it is not 
so very long since it grave proofs of its valor, 
patriotism, and enthusiasm. But where does 
that heroic people of the last revolution hide 
itself? It is concealed, silent, and waiting. It 
is not possible that within a few years it should 
have become demoralized to such a degree as 
to be the same people now seen in the streets, 
with outstretched hands, begging for alms. 

“A people of beggars! * * * Itis true 
that these beggars have hatred expressed in 
their eyes and a curse on their tongue’s end! 
Oh! if there are some of those that so lately re- 
conquered their liberty, have pity on those 
heroes of } sig og have pity on the conquer- 
ors of a day, who, by their rapid degradation, 
proclaim that painful truth of the ancients, 

When the gods reduced man to slavery, they 

deprived him of half of his soul.’ If a large 
majority of that people, as it appears at present, 
is wedded to indolence, cowardice, and all the 
other vices engendered by them, if Rome is the 
sink of villains and spies, whose fault is it? If 
a free people would rather live on the alms of 
their oppressors than work, it would deserve 
the contempt of the universe. But when the 
serf of an absolute power, theocratical and in- 
fallible, falls to the lowest degree of abjection, to 
whom must we ascribe it? Upon what ground 
can we expect that such a people should be pos- 
sessed of virtues, when it is not allowed to think 
for itself ? 

“ The people of Rome is not a population, in 
fact, but a mob; it is not a flock of ingenuous 
and superstitious believers, consoled of misery 
by ceremonies and images, but a flock of infi- 
dels, literally believing in nothing, not even in 
the priest, that spectre, so long placed next to 
God, and much above God, in their mode of 
worshipping. The mob hates and threatens 
the priest in look and thought, but bends its 
knee before him, and blesses him with words. 
Money is its only dream. The lottery shops, 
vulgar caricatures of our exchanges, are the 
only temples they visit with enthusiasm. 

“ There, influenced by a remainder of super- 
atitions, he spends his last piece of money, after 




















having made vows to the Virgin Mary, or some 
other patron saint. But whenever deceived by 
fortune, the holy Virgin and the saints are in- 
sulted and damned ina loud voice, and in terms 
that would not be addressed with us to the 
most abject of human beings, or to the most 
infamous of his associates. 

“ When the Pope shows himself in public, 
there still gathers about him a crowd he so far 
mistrusts as to keep far distant by a number of 
ill-natared and rude Swiss soldiers, in opera cos- 
tume, well armed with halberds. 

“Tt must be acknowledged that that crowd is 
the most hideons to be conceived. It is a gath- 
ering of infected beggars, of disgusting nudi- 
ty, lacerated with all sorts of sores and wounds, 
covered with vermin, and all the monstrosities 
only to be produced by nightmare. The Pope 
and Cardinals drag gold and purple in the midst 
of these rags and filth. How humiliating! 
What a deplorable specimen of Christian equal- 
ity! Itis aterrible sight. The immorality of 
these creatures is as repugnant as their sores. 
Man is uot to be seen so depraved anywhere 
else; the atrocities of which the pagan world 
was the’ ‘heatre, the beasts of the circus de- 

“,len in the presence of a public thirst- 
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ing cr Blood, slaves whipped ard tortured, all 


that contempt for humanity which fills up the 
annsls of Rome, seem to be perpetuated and 
incarnated in the bosoms and habits of the Ro- 
mans. 

“To be sure, the scene has changed the per- 
sonages. The terrible Cxsars are mild and 
high holy priests, and the enthusiastic victims 
are degraded beggars. But in fact there are 
the same contrasts and the same horrors. The 
liong and tigers of the Coliseum appear in the 
form of depravity, corruption, and misery. All 
Rome is an arena where the eye of the curious 
spectator can behold the most hideous forms of 
physical and moral destruction. 

“ Bat let us look at Rome in its brilliant mo- 
ments, when the cardinals, bishops, and the 
young Monsignori, pass, with a firm step, a high 
head, ardent eyes, and a triumphant mien, 
through the streets. To them belong good for- 
tune and joy, liberty and impunity—to them be- 
long the fine horses and carriages, the search- 
ing looks of the belles, the exquisite toilets, and 
taste for the finé arts. 

“ Must we look in the vices of man for the 
cause of this degradation or agony of society ? 
It would be very easy to recommend the ha- 
rangues cf the reformers of past times. There 
the causes ere manifold ; but the principal one 
at present is the very form of the Pontifical 
Government, which has no equal in the world, 
and which has the faults of all known consti- 
tutions, without having any of their good quali- 
ties. Is it a monarchy? No; because it is 
not hereditary. Is it a democratic republic? 
No; because the election is only carried on by 
a select body of men, excluded from general so- 
ciety by celibacy. Is it an oligarchy? More 
than anything else ; that absence of hereditary 
rights here forms an element of frightful dis- 
order, because the ambition of families, dan- 
gerous in itself, becomes an ambition entirely 
individual and sterile. 

“T can, to a certain degree, understand the 
Czar to be both Cesar and Pope; but I do not 
undersiand how a celibate can be either one 
or the other. 

“A celibate has no idea of the duties of a 
family; instead, he constitutes the society which 
he forms according to the model of the convent, 
where every individual liberty must be renoun- 
ced, to the injury of all, and to the profit of no 
one 


“The priest is not intended to work, because 
he is not intended to produce, His mission is 
to contemplate and to pray. All are monks 
there; no one works. The sterile wealth of the 
convent funds nourishes a race of poor equally 
stexile, who only know how to pray, or appear 
to du 20. The soil dries up, the aiz is infected, 
the human race degenerates, body and soul 
perish in the immobility of nonentity, the 
church bells alone are alive, and make that 
melancholy city, wherein distorted beings move 
about like extinct shadows, resound with the 
eternal dirge of death.” 

Your readers will be surprised, when I say 
that this innocent novel caused a third warn- 
ing to La Presse. Madame George Sand 
touched a wrong string when she spoke of dole- 
ful Rome, of the degraded population, and of 
its miserable Government, in the most energetic 
language, full of truth, to which every one who 
has visited Italy and its ancient capital must 
acquiesce. Bat truth is not to be spoken at all 
times snd in all places, when it reflects on the 
Sovereigns of Europe. 

If Madame George Sand had attacked the 
Republics of the New World, nothing would 
have been said ; but the Pope of the most holy 
church is too important a personage to be ill 
spoken of on the eve of a coronation, and La 
Presse may forever be suppressed by the will 
of the inflexible police in this country. 

A Belgian paper, which is, by the way, al- 
ways well informed on Parisian matters, speak- 
ing of things as they are, recently took the lib- 
erty to publish a piquant story on the illustri- 
ous Count de Morney. 

Not long since, I stated in one of my letters 
that the Count in his days of obscurity was 
poor; and had it not been for a tender-hearted 
lady, who kept him in pocket-money, he would 
have become a constant inmate of Clichy. But 
Dame Fortune has at length smiled upon him, 
and he is now rolling in wealth and splendor. 

When the Count was chosen to represent his 
Imperial brother at the coronation of the Czar, 
the good-natured protectress of our Count, 
knowing his practical qualifications, proposed 
that he should take her diamonds to the Mus- 
covite court, in the hope that he might sell 
them to advantage to a Russian Croesus. The 
Count accordingly put them into his trunk, 
promising his good friend to prove to her his 
extraordinary talent for trade. 

Judging from the accounts given of him just 
after the coronation, the Count must have been 
very busy selling horses, pictures, plate, shawls, 
and other wares, but nothing was said of the 
sale of jewels. 

The papers assign the following causes: 

The inflammable Morney, as we know full 
well, fell in love prima vista with an ermine 
princess. Liberal to excess, the charmed 
Count was at a loss for a betrothal present, 
when he fortunately recollected that he had the 
diamonds of his protectress in his possession ; 
he laid them at the little feet of his lady-love, 
and they have since been the admiration of the 
whole Russian Court. Strange as it may seem, 
he omitted to request the former owner not to 
make mention of them; she began, however, 
to feel uneasy, and wrote to remind him of 
them; his reply runs thus: “ Ma chere amie: 
I have given those trinkets to my bride, as a 
souvenir of my devoted and sincere affection ; 
and I now give to you the assurance that I shall 
not forget to acknowledge your continued 
friendship,” &c. 

The Countess Leon considered herself rather 
cavalierly treated. The loss of both heart and 
diamonds was too much to be borne patiently ; 
the former could be recovered ; but the latter, 
worth two millions and a haif of frances, were 
more difficult to be replaced. In a moment of 
excitement, she went to his Majesty Napoleon 
ILI, to lay the matter before him, accompany- 
ing her exposé with the following energetic re- 
marks: “If Count de Morney does not pay me 
the amount above stated, moreover, another 
small sum of one million and a half of francs, 
making in all four millions, I will bring suit 
against him, and the world at large shall be 
made acquainted with the singular business 
qualifications with which the illustrious Count 
is endowed.” 

The Emperor hastened to promise relief. 
After a short note from the Tuilleries, the 
Count agreed to submit the affair to arbitration, 
stating his willingness to pay any reasonable 
amount claimed, 

The Emperor then assured the Countess that 
the worth of the articles would be paid, and 
the matter was hushed up; but all the world 
knows it now, and feels grieved at Miss Hat- 
ton’s loss. 

The Imperial Court is now in mourning for 
ten days for a cousin of his Majesty Louis Na- 
poleon, Countesse William of Wurtemburg, 
one of Eugéne Beauharnais’s daughters. 


The suit brought against Mr. Parotin, ed 
itor of the Memoirs du Maréchal Marmont, 
by the heirs of Eugéne Beauharnais, has been 
potent for @ fortnight, in consequence of 

er death. 

The Grand Duke Constantine is expected at 
London the 22d of April, and will reach Paris 
towards the last of this month. Many /étes 
will be given in honor of his visit to the Empe- 
ror. The Prefet is already making prepara- 
tions for @ ball at the Hotel de Ville, which will 
eclipse all others yet given there in grandeur 
and elegance, 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, 





regards the little value of riches. Bacon say 


ter; for as the baggage is to an army, so is 
riches to virtue; it cannot be spared nor left 
behind, but it hindereth the march; yea, and 


except it be in the distribution; the rest is bu 
conceit.” 


editor of the Keokuk (Iowa) Hvening Times : 
with flowers; though they encounter the rudes 


the peculiar sensibility of their temperament 


ompense them for their labors. 
them to be above dependence on others fo: 


themselves—and to feel that their own thought 
and reflections are their best wealth. Nor i 
there any egotism in this fesling. 


Standing aloof from the busy game of life, they 
can better estimate the motives and skill of the 
players, and their chances for success. Having 
no stake at issue, their opinion is more correct 
and their judgment less biased. Thus their 
position in the community is useful to others, 
while many enjoyments which to the glitter of 
wealth, high position, and the busy actor upon 
the stage of life, seem insignificant and value- 
less, become to them the sources of hourly 
delights. 


palace and his prison? Infinite forms of beau 


csuse, and many other wonders which the prac 


cannot appreciate ! 


bank-books and overflowing sales. 


bloom for them in vain. 


is to follow this brief dream? ”’ 


ExtraorDinary Case.—For the last few 
days, the public of Glasgow have been deeply 
moved by the report that a gentleman had been 
poisoned by his sweetheart, the daughter of a 
highly-respectable family which moves in the 
better classes of society. These ramors obtained 
embodiment and confirmation when it became 
known that the young lady had actually been 
apprehended at the instance of the Public 
Prosecutor, and that she is at this moment in 
the prison of Glasgow, on the charge of sus- 
pected poisoning. As there is no public coro- 
ner’s inquest in Scotland, the real facts con- 
nected with a case of this kind are difficult to 
be had; but it is believed that the following re- 
cital is authentic, so far as it goes: 

It appears that on Monday, the 23d of March 
last, a young French Protestant gentleman, 
named M. Pierre Emile L’Angelier, who is con- 
nected with the house of Messrs. W. & B. Hug- 
gins, extensive “4, 6 merchants in Glasgow, 
died suddenly in his lodgings in the city. From 
circumstances which came to their knowledge, 
the firm we have named, on their own respon- 
sibility, requested Dr. Steven, who had been in 
attendance upon the deceased before his death, 
and Dr. Thomson, to make 9 post-mortem ex- 
amjnation. This was done, but nothing palpa- 
bly extraordinary was discovered. The stomach 
and its contents, however, were secured and 





retained by the medical gentlemen, 


-| The case having been reported to the sheriff’s 


tant poison. 


fiscals, after inquiring into the circumstances 
of the case, they transmitted the stomach and 
its contents to one of our most eminent local 
chemists for chemical analysis. The result of 
the analysis was the discovery in the stomach 
and viscera of a considerable quantity of irri- 
As there was nothing to lead to 
the inference that M. L’Angelier had himself 
thus violently terminated his existence, an in- 
quiry of a searching character was instituted. 


It appears that the deceased had been on a 


There will also be balls and parties at the 
Tuileries, and a banquet and ball at the Rus- 


Daring the past year, the ballet Le Corsaire 
was the wonder and admiration of all strangers. 
The brilliant scenery, the queenly beauty of 
Madame Rosati and her majestic movements, 
had not yet been equalled, ic public estimation. 
But Maziliier has proved to the Parisian world 
y The new 
pantomime ballet, Marco Spada, recently pro- 
duced at the French Opera, promises greater 
f It is taken from a 
comic opera by Scribe, and the music is by 
Auber. It is wanting, however, in novelty, 
and its greatest attraction may, without doubt, 
be said to be the strife between two celebrated 
rivals (Madame Rosati and Madame Ferraris) 
to win the laurels; and Madame Ferraris has 
certainly gained the victory. Madame Rosati 
will ever be picturesque and beautiful in the 


But Madame Ferraris is too light and airy to 
be brought in contact with her more plastic 
though splendid rive!; indeed, one could im- 
agine her to be a feather floating in the air, at 


The music of the ballet Marco Spada is not 
new, though very beautiful. Auber has brought 
together in the best taste the finest melodies of 
his favorite operas, the Diamans de la Cou- 
ronne, the Domino Noir, the Siréne, the Concert 
@ la Cour, and others, all thrown together in 
rapid succession, to delight the hearer, who rec- 
ognises and salutes them as the revivers of 


Madame Ristori has returned, and resumed 
her performances at the Italian Opera, in the 
character of Mary Stuart, and was hailed with 
the usual enthusiasm; neither flowers nor ap- 
plause were wanting to assure her continued 
Those of Myrrha and Ottavia will fol- 
low in succession. But the greatest attraction 


for her by M. Montenelli, Camma, a Gallic He- 
roine, taken from Plutarque, and well suited 
to the character of her extraordinary talent, 


Tue Proression or Literature.—To those 
who toil ceaselessly with the brain, and devote 
long hours to drinking at the well-springs and 
fountain heads of literature, that they may be 
able to impart their refreshing influences to 
wide circles of readers who look to them for 
daily intellecteal bread, it is sometimes gratify- 
ing to read the teachings of philosophy, as 


he “cannot call riches better than the baggage 
of virtue; the Roman word impedimenta is bet- 


short visit to the Bridge of Allan, (a fashiona- 
ble watering-place, about 35 miles from Glas- 
gow,) from which be returned rather unexpect- 
edly on the night of Sunday, the 224 ult.; and 
leaving his lodgings about 8 o’clock, he took 
the key with him, stating he would be some- 
what later than usual. He did return about 2 
o’clock on Monday morning, and was then suf- 
fering great pain, in consequence of which a 
medical gentleman (Dr. Steven) was called in, 
who —— for him without having the 
most distant nection that he was suffering from 
the effects of acrid poison. During the night, we 
learn that the young man was from time to 
time attended by his landlady, and was often 
convulsed, with agony. He became more quiet 
toward the morning, and was left undisturbed; 
but when the Doctor again called, on the fore- 
noon of Monday, it was found that ais patient 
was no more. That he was proved to have 
died from the effects of poison, has been al- 
ready stated. In the course of the inveatiga- 
tion which followed, it came out, from oral tes- 
timony as well as from the presence of a vast 
number of letters, that L’ Angelier was on terms 
of close intimacy with Miss Madeleine Smith, 
the daughter of a highly-respectable architect 
residing in Blythwood square, and there is 
reason to believe that he left the Bridge of Al- 
lan in consequence of a letter addressed to him 
by the lady, expressing a very strong desire to 
meet him. 

Whether or not ihe parties really did or did not 
meet on that Sunday night, is not yet publicly 
known; but in resorting to the extreme step 


hira, a document was got up, signed bya large 
number of sinners, “vemonstrating against 
turning that man back into the world again.” 
We suggest similar action to the bar of Boston. 
Hartford ( Conn.) Press. 


RarF.inG For A Jesuit.—A Paris corres- 
pondent of a Belgian paper says : 

“Permit me to give you one of the moat 
singular and incredible of items, * * * 
The Jesuits are building a church in the rue de 
Sevres, and lack funds to completc it. The 
reverend fathers are poor, but they are rich in 
spirit ; and this is what their characteristic in- 
ventive genius has devised: They have opened 
a lottery; not a noisy lottery, designed to at- 
tract the vulgar; it is not indeed a silver vase, 
not an ingot of gold, not even a good and holy 
relic brought over the sea, which the company 
offers as a prize. It is more than these. What 
then? It ts a Jesuit! I do not trifle; a right 
reverend Jesuit father is himself, in verity, in 
body and soul, the prize attached to the winning 
number, 

“You are astonished! Listen, then. Here 
are the details, exact and precise, which you 
can confirm at the faubourg Saint Germain, 
where the tickets are : 

“Ist. None put mutried wouren cau hold the 
tickets, 

“2d. Each ticket is a hundred francs. 

“3d, The prize is the Reverend Father Lefe- 
bore, who now preaches during Lent in tho 
parish of Foreign Missions. It is he who, con- 
trary to the law by which every lottery should 
be approved by the prefects, has written as 
many autograph letters as he has sent ticketa, 
and with a charming simplicity has eaid to 
every dame, that, finding the company unable 
to furnish a prizs of any value, he had con- 
ceived the idea of offering himself,” 


Watt-Parer Porsoxrxa.—Dr. Hinds, of 
Birmingham, has lately called attention to 4 
method of accidental arsevical poison which 
skould be generally known, and from which he 
wag himself the sufferer. He chanced to select, 





of apprehending Miss Smith, the authorities no 
doubt acted on the faci, which is not disputed, 
that, on more than one occasion, the lady, who 
is only 21 years of age, procured arsenic during 
the month of March at the shops of more than 
one of the Glasgow West End chemists. The 
possession of this poison, however, is compati- 
ble with entire innocence, for it is kaown that 
arsenic is occasionally used by young ladies as 
n | & cosmetic. 

The thought that a highly and virtuously 
bred young lady could destroy her lover, is too 
appalling for belief; but the public voice sup- 
plies a reason, in the circumstance that a gen- 
tleman in a much more promising and promi- 
nent position in life than that occupied by 
L’Angelier had become a suitor for the young 
lady’s hand, and that he had been accepted by 
her and her parents. This we set down as a 
rumor of the day. Meanwhile, thcugh the 
young lady is in the hands of justice, there is 
nothing in her proceedings, so far as known, 
incompatible with innocence. She was judicial- 
ly examined at great length on Tuesday last, 
before committal to prison, and comported her- 
self throughout with perfect calmness. The 
prisoner is grand-daughter of the late Mr. Da- 
vid Hamilton, the celebrated architect of Glas- 
gow Exchange and Hamilton Palace.—London 


for the adornment of his study, a particularly 
| bright-tinted wall-paper, a pattern of which was 
| confined to two shades of green. About two 
| days afier it had been applied, he first used the 
room in the evening, sitting there and reading 
by a gas-light. Whilst thus engaged ho was 
seized with severe depression, nausea, abdominal 
pain, and prostration. The same chain of 
symptoms ensued on every subsequent even: 
ing when he occupied the room. This led to 
an inquiry into the cause. He scraped off a 
little of the bright coloring mattering from his 
pretty green paper, and, by sublimation, pro- 
duced abundant crystals of arsenious acid. The 
paper was colored with arsenite of copper, 
(Scheele’s green.) The use of this pigment to 
color wall papers has already proved injurioua 
in previous cases. In one, a child sucked some 
strips of paper thus thus colcred, and narrowly 
escaped with life. (Hd. Monthly Journal, 1851.) 
Dr. Hinds remarks, that the presence of the 
arsenica!l pigment may be recognised by its 
brilliant hue, and by a little running of the 
color at the edges of the pattern, as though it 
did not take freely on the paper.— London 
Lancet. 

Our readers have probably heard of the “lick- 
ing” which Queen Victoria’s son once got 


Times, April 4. 


the care of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth 
the victory ; of great riches there is no real use, 


The valuable aphorisms of the phi- 
losopher-statesman—the Franklin of the Hiiza- 
bethan age—are paraphrased to suit more 
modern times, and to impart some consolation 
to those who labor intellectually instead of in 
the fields, work-shop, or counting-house, by the 


“Though the profession of literature, by far 
the most laborious of any, leads to few solid 
rewards; though the slaves of the pen seldom 
find the mazy paths leading to the goal strewn 


storms of adversity, and struggle unnoticed 
with poverty and misfortune, during which 
contest some sink beneath the pressure of un- 
toward circumstances, while others shrink with 


from the rude and riotous discord of the world, 
into the peaceful slumbers of death—yet, in 
spite of all this, there is still something to rec- 
There can be 
no greater happiness than that which enables 


pleasures—to have sources of enjoyment within 


Far from 
it. The stores thus laid up make them general- 
ly better members of society, more ready to 
assist and more able to advise their fellow-men. 


Marie Sucar.—The Tioga Agitator says 
that county has produced 400,000 pounds, of 
maple sugar this season, which is just double 
the amount produced in 1850, according to the 
Census statistics. The same proportion is said 
to hold good in nearly all the large sugar-pro- 
ducting districts, the season having been a 
favorable one, and the high price of sugar hav- 
ing stimulated production. 

The total amount produced in 1850 was 
34,253,436 pounds, of which New York produced 
10,357,484, Ohio 4,588,209, Indiana 2.921,192, 
Michigan 2,439,794, Vermont 6,349,357, and 
Pennsylvania 2,326,825. Assuming the pro- 
duct to have doubled, the total this vear would 
be 68,506,872, which would be equal to 62,506 
hogsheads of New Orleans sugar. The in- 
creased production alone, caused by high prices, 
may be set down at 34,000 hogsheads, which is 
at least equal to half the estimated product of 
Louisiana sugar for the past year. 

Of the counties in Pennsylvania producing 
maple sugar, Erie produced, in 1850, 333,748 
pounds; Somerset, 373,798; Tioga, 202,851; 
Crawford, 219,992; Bradford, 193,391; Potter, 
134,887 ; Susquehannah, 157,181; Warren, 
| 83,705; Fayette, 86,630; Greene, 67,431; 

Washington, 25,963; Westmoreland, 31,242; 
&ec. Allegheny is set down as yielding only 
1,587 pounds—a sum far below the actual pro- 
duction. 

But little of this sugar finds its way into the 
channels of commeree. It is mainly reserved 
for home consumption. 


t 


t 


from the poor fisherman’s boy. And somebody 
sang of it as follows: 
“The Prince of Wales, one summer's day, 
Upset the ragged urchin’s can— 
The ragged urchin ceased to pla 








y» 


And swore the royal hide to tan 
“¢ Come on!” his Royal Highness said, 
To thoughts of danger madly blind 
The ragged urchin went ahead, 
And left the ‘prints of whales’ behind!” 





THE INDIANA DEFEAT. ~ 


jAn intelligent correspondent in Indiana 
gives us, in the following letter, what, in hia 
opinion, were the causes which led to the tri- 
umph of the Democracy in that State in the 
Presidential election. — ZU. | 


The defeat of the Republican party in Indi- 
ana was not anticipated by many of our shrewd- 
est politicians, and various reasons have since 
been assigned for it. By some it is attributed 
to the Know Nothing party; and, doubtless, 
that bitter root of old defunct Whiggery, spring- 
ing up, troubled us. But too much importance 
has been attached to it; for though it operated 
generally in favor of Old Lineism, it also bore 
some Republican fruit ; and we would have lost 
the State, had there been no such party. Others 
assign our defeat to the reaction which has 
taken place on the Temperance question, and 
no doubt it had considerable influence in 
changing the vote of 1854. But there was a 
third cause of defeat, which has not received 
the notice it deserved, viz: the half-way ground 
taken by many of our prominent leaders. 


How to Mat a Lerrer.—There would be 
less dead letters than there now are in the post 
office, if the operation of mailing came directly 
under the eye of a clerk, The stamp is pur- 
chased at a window, while the letters are de- 
posited in a loop-hole on the left. For a stran- 
ger to find the latter, requires more acuteness 
than some people possess. 


A day or two ago, 


Who better than these unpractical 
dreamers are capable of rising to a contempla- 
tion of the Creator’s works, and know the tre- 
mendcus Past, with its millennial records in- 
scribed upon the tablets of successive strata? 
Whose eyes are open to the glories and wonders 
that surround them in the illimitable heavens 
above and this smali globe, at once man’s 


ty, unseen forces which operate in apparent 
complication but real simplicity, bonds of union 
connecting powers the most incongruous, mys- 
terious agents whose effects are only traced 
through the still more mysterious primeval 


tical men, the men of sugar, tallow, hides, 
coffee, and train-oil, cannot see, and, if seeing, 
The external ills of life— 
poverty, sickness, and neglect—will not induce 
them to change places with the men of mere 
decimal fractions and compound interest. Neg- 
lect and misery may embitter their brief exist- 
ence; but even this is preferable to half a centu- 
v of legers, day-books, and balance sheets, 
though attended at the close with plethoric 
Love of 
gain will absorb all that is noble in humanity. 
The more men shut out the true enjoyment of 
life from their hearts, the stronger are the 
chains of Mammon riveted. If immersed in 
worldly cares, interested soul and heart in the 
pursuit of gold, the sun shines and the flowers 
Who would thus pre- 
pare his immortal spirit for the Hereafter which 


an exotic from the vicinity of Leipsic handed 
the clerk a letter, to go to Bangor. The clerk 
said, “You will have to purchase a stamp.” 
Exotic said “ yaw,” and handed out three cents, 
receiving in return a likeness of Washington, 
done in vermilion paper. He then sought out 
the loop-hole, and slid in the letter. He then 
hunted up the stamp, and sent it in also. As 
the operations were about two minutes apart, 
in all probability the German’s letter went to 
Bangor by the way of the dead letter cffice at 
Washington. Of course, such occurrences 
must be rare; but the incident goes to show 
that, at a general post office, a large margin of 
charity must be left for unsophistication and 
ignorance. 

The officials connected with a metropolitan 
post office have, at all times, a good deal to 
contend with. Imputations are frequently cast 
upon their integrity or carefulness, when the 
non-arrival of letters was owing solely to the 
illegibility of their direction. It is not unfre- 
quently the case, that letters are dropped into 
the office without any direction at all; while 
ten per cent. of the entire number deposited 
are so carelessly or igncrantly superscribed, 
that not one person in a hundred, except the 
writer, could by auy possibility decipher them. 
So much is this the case, that in the London 
post office, a clerk, called the “blind man,” 
from the facility with which he translates blind- 
ly-directed epistles, has for many years been 
employed, at a high salary, to attend solely to 
this business. There is scarcely a post office 
in the country where the same difficulty does 
not exist, and where the postmasters and clerks 
do not receive censure for matters utterly be- 
yond their ken. 


Tue Vauvs or Iron.—The British Quarter- 
ly Review gives the following curious and in- 
instructive calculation : 

A bar of iron, worth one pound sterling, is 
worth, when worked into— 


Horse shoes : : : - £2108. 
Table kaives - : : . 36 00 
Needles : . . : - 7100 
Penknife blades - - : - 65700 
Buttons and buckles’ - : - 89700 
Springs of watches : : - 50,000 00 


A piece of cast iron, worth one pound ster- 
ling, is worth, when converted into— 


Machinery - - - - - - £4 
Ornamental works : - - - 45 
Buttons and Berlin works - - - 600 
Neck chains - 2 © «¢  ©1,386 
Shirt buttons - . - : - 6,896 


Thirty-one pounds of iron have been made 
into wire upwards of 111 miles in length. 


The story that Rev. Mr. Kalloch is about to 
forsake the clerical profession for that of the 
law is contradicted, and as a member of the bar 
we are glad to hear it. We hope he will re- 
main where he is until he is improved a little. 
Near our former home in New York, a church 
was investigating certain charges against a 








Contrary to my former practice, I attended 
several political meetings, and heard a number 
of Republican speakers present their cause be- 
fore the public; aud the impression made upon 
my mind was, that our party was like the feet 
and legs of the great image in Nebuchadnezzar’a 
dream, partly strong and partly broken. Such 
men as Julian, Clay, Hull, and Godfrey, exhib- 
ited the strength of the Iron. They brought 
all their artillery to bear upon Slavery, the 
great Sebastopol of the devil’s empire in our 
land. In language at once just and forcible, 
they appealed through the understanding and 
the heart to the conscience of the people; and 
if the Mamelons and Malakoffs of the peculiar 
institution were not thrown down and demol- 
ished, they were at least seriously damaged—a 
fact which will greatly favor a second aasault. 
Bot when others took the stand, there was man- 
ifested the weakness of the miry clay. 

They labored much to repel the charge of Ab- 
olitionism made against the Republican par‘y. 
They apologized for the fact that the entire old 
Liberty party were co-operating with them, and 
that J. RK. Giddings, the prince of Abolitionists, 
had a seat in the Republican Convention. They 
were never tired of lauding the political princi- 
ples and achievements of Henry Clay; and in 
reference to the Kansas-Nebraska bill, they 
condemned it merely as a breach of national 
faith, and were opposed to Slavery entering 
Kansas, because, when our posterity would 
seek homes in that Western Eden, they would 
be compelled to labor and compete with slaves. 
It is evident that such different elements could 
not cordially coalesce, any more than iron cau 
mix with miry clay. 


—_~. 


SOUTHERN TRIBUTE TO MR. BANKS. 


The editor of the Churleston (S.C.) Courier, 
in a letter from Cedar Grove, gives an account 
of an interview with J. L. Seward, one of the 
Representatives cf Georgia, in the course of 
which the conversation turned upon Governor 
Aiken’s course in moving the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Banks at the close of the session. He says : 
“Mr. Seward strongly justified and vindica- 
ted Governor Aiken’s course, in his conversation 
with me, as he had previously done, in his place 
in Congress. He said that the cflice, in court- 
esy and in accordance with usage, properly de- 
volved on Governor Aiken, as the chief com- 
petitor of Mr. Banks for the Speaker's chyir, 
which Gov. A. came within one vote of reack: 
ing; and that, unless there had been good or 
special cause for a departure from custom, time- 
honored in the observance, it would have been 
churlish in Governer Aiken not to have prof: 
fered the usual tribute. That tribute, he said, 
was not only due, in the case of Mr. Banks, aa 
matter of form, but richly deserved by him, as 
matter of substance. Irrespective of and not- 
withstanding his Black Republicanism, Mr. 
Banks, he said, had made one of the ablest, 
best, and most impartial Speakers that had 
ever filled the chair. His position gave hi” 
opportunity, and his antecedents would seem 
to have predisposed him to make a partisan 
Speaker ; but, on the contrary, in his anxie’ y 
to be fair, he was not only uniformly and point-. 
edly courteous to Southern men, but went, so 
far, in frequently awarding them the floor, in 
cases of doubt, as to incur the cenznre of his 
political friends or party. Tall and erect in 
stature, it might be said of him, as was eaid of 








member, and, just as they were about expelling 


an ex-judge of our own State, in his honorable 
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anxiety to be right, in cases where it might be 
thought that he had proclivity to one side or 
the other, ‘he stood so straight, that he leaned 
back.’ 
“Such being the facts, Mr. Seward thought 
that there was not only nothing to prevent, but 
everything to justify, a true Southerner, like Gov. 
Aiken, in preffering the usual courtesy, and 
that he would have been inexcusable in with- 
holding it, as it could not possibly be tortured 
into complicity with the late Speaker’s politics, 
or be ascribed to any interested or sinister mo- 
tive. It was simply a gentlemanly courtesy to 
one who had personally merited it, however ob- 
noxious, or even odious, his political creed and 
sectional politics—by the able and impartial 
administration of an exceedingly difficult office, 
in atime of bigh party and political excitement; 
and the courteous Southerner who tendered it, 
did so in compliance with usage and under cir- 
cumstances repelling suspicion, he having vol- 
untarily declined a re-election to Congress, of 
which he therefore finally ceased to be a mem- 
ber, and having nothing to gain from the new 
Administration by a compliment to the Speaker 
of @ party over whom that Administration had 
just achieved a signal, and for the country a 
most auspicious triumph. Ifa mission was in 
view, such a step was certainly anything but 
romotive of its attainment. The vote of the 
ouse, too, said Mr. Seward, sustained our Rep- 
resentative. The minority was but 25, in which, 
he said, there were as many mal-content Black 
Republicans as there were Southerners. I have 
been teld, too, that Governor Aiken had con- 
ferred with the lamented Brooks on the step 
then contemplated, and had his concurrence 
and approbation in taking it at the proper 
time.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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gas The office of the National Era is re- 
moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build- 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
street. 





So creat is the interest awakened by “The 
Auto-Biography of a New England Girl,” that 
new subscribers will be glad to learn that they 
can be furnished with back numbers from the 
beginning of the story. We wish our friends 


ONCE MORE, 


We have never said that the course of the 
Free State Party in Kansas was instigated by 
the Zribune, or any other Republican press ; 
nor do we question its right to comment freely 
upon affairs in that Territory. The views cf 
the settlers in regard to their interests are en- 
titled to respectful consideration, but cannot 
claim exemption from criticism. “ Squatter 
Sovereignty ” is not an article in our creed. 
The People of the United States are as deeply 
interested in the welfare of their Territories as 
the few settlers who dot their broad surface, and 
they have a right to form their own opinions as 
to what measures will best promote their per- 
manent well-being. These Territories now 
embrace as many acres as are contained in the 
thirty-one States, by whose blood and money 
they have been acquired: and are the people of 
the States to be excluded from any share in 
determining the institutions of this fature em- 
pire? Are they to’be denied even freedom 
of opinion in regard to the conduct of the few 
settlers who first find their way into this public 
domain ? 

The 7ribune is no more “ officious” or “ in- 
termeddling ” than the Era, in its advice to the 
Free State Party of Kansas; one has as clear 
a right to sustain, a3 the other has to condemn, 
their policy. We confide in their good inten- 
tions, we sympathize with their sufferings, we 
respect their opinions — but these we do not 
accept as conclusive. The object of all of us 
is, the Freedom of Kansas—we simply d.ffer as 
to means: we all seek to release it from ‘‘ Bor- 
der Usurpation”’—we merely differ as to the way 
in which this can be best accomplished. The 
Free State Party at the Topeka Convention 
thought the better policy was to stand aloof 
from the Convention movement, and the Zrib- 
une followed its lead; the Hra, unable to see 
the wisdom of such a course, dissents, and 
urges @ reconsideration. It is @ question for 
candid argument, not an occasion for clap-trap, 
demagogical appeal, unfriendly personalities. 

We are requested ‘to point out what the 
Free State men of Kansas might do to promote 
the cause, but are now neglecting.” If true 
to the position taken by the Topeka Conven- 





would send us enough subscribers to use up the 
edition already printed. 





TROUBLES IN OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Some letter-writers and Administration news- 
papers have been indulging in the hope, lately, 
that Great Britain is about withdrawing from 
any participation in the affairs of this conti- 
nent, with a view to surrender to us the entire 
field. What siogle fact in the action of the 
British Government authorizes such an expect- 
ation? Do we forget that she has an empire 
on this continent to look after ? 

No doubt seemed to be entertained by the 
Administration organs of the prompt accept- 
ance by England of the Dallas-Clarendon 
Treaty, as amended by our Senate; but Jon, 
of the Baltimore Sun, says intelligence was re- 
ceived here last Saturday, of the rejection of the 
amendments; whereat, the Admininistration 
was much surprised! The Administration has 
yet to learn something. 

The controversy with New Granada is thick- 
ening. The Southern Buchanan press is for 
war—it is as safe to war on Granada as it was 
to bombard Greytown. We shall soon see how 
far the martial spirit of this aged Administra- 
tion will carry it. 





MR. STANTON AND THE PEOPLE OF KANSAS. 


In another column, we present the address of 
Acting Governor Stanton to the People of Kan- 
sas. The radical vice in his position is, the 
recognition of the spurious Legislature and its 
acts. Bat, for this the Administration, of which 
he is the agent, is primarily responsible. This 
it is which is at the bottom of all the difficulties. 
The first error was committed by Gov. Reeder, 
who recognised the validity of the election for 
the existing Legislature. With such evidences 
of whclesale usurpation as he had before him, 
had he refused to sanction the returns, pro- 
nounced the election illegal, and ordered a new 
one, the usurpation might have been defeated, 
and power secured in the hands of the actual 
residents. But the usurpers triumphed, seized 
the reins of government, and since then the 
Government de facto has been acknowledged 
and sustained by the whole power of the Fede- 
ral Executive. Mr. Stanton, in his address, 
simply occupies the position held by every 
Governor since the appointment of Reeder. 

Apart from this fundamental vice, the ad- 
dress is characterized by a desire to promote 
peace and kindly relations among the settlers. 
He pledges himself and the Administration to 
do all that can be done “to prevent fraud, to 
suppress violence, and to secure to every citi- 
zen a fair opportunity for the safe and peaceful 
exercise of his elective privilege.” They cer- 
tainly have the power “to suppress violence,” 
but what can they do to prevent fraud and se- 
cure to every citizen his righi of suffrage, eo 
long as they recognise the spurious Legisla- 
ture, and cannot touch the frauds which have 
already been committed by the creatures of that 
body in the registration of the voters? 

Mr. Stanton may use his inflaence with the 
Probate Judges, appealing to them to hear can- 
didly the complaints of those who allege fraud- 
ulent or careless doings on the part of the Cen- 
sus takers; but he cannot compel them to do 
right. If, however, he is bravely resolved that 
justice shall be done, he will not hesitate to de- 
clare his purpose to use every means in his 
power for the detection and exposure of fraud, 
wherever practiced, so that the Administration 
and Congress shall be put in possession of all 
the facts necessary to wise conclusions, 

He does not doubt that the Convention will 
submit the question of Slavery “to a fair vote 
of all the actual bona fide residents of the Ter- 
ritory, with every possible security against 
fraud and violence.” We think it quite possi- 
ble it may do so, provided the Free State Party 
go heartily into the election of delegates: for 
the probability is, that it might return at least 
enough of the members to bring about such a 
result. But, unless placed under a pressure of 
that kind, the Convention will take good care 
not to risk such a questicn before the People. 

The usurpers have never intended to take the 
chances of a fair vote. They subjugated Kan- 
sas by force in the first instance, and all their 
measures since then have been shaped with a 
view to maintain their ill-gotten power. No— 
not to their oppressors, not to Mr. Stanton, or 
Governor Walker, or the Administration—not 
to the generosity of the Slavery Party, or to 
the good intentions or fair pledges of those 
who sustain its usurpation, may the Free State 

men trust for the redress of their grievances ; 

but to their own intelligence, energy, and or- 
ganization, and to them alone, 





eg” We have received a published “ Letter 
from Dr. T. L. Nichols and Mary Gove Nich- 
ols,” giving the reasons for their conversion to 
Catholicism. It seems that spirits of the de- 
parted urged them to join the Mother Church ; 
and the only incompatible thing in the transac- 
tion is, that now they have fullowed the advice 
vf their ghosily friends, and become Catholic 
communicants, they discard Spiritualism and 
the spirits. Is not this unkind, not to say dis- 
respectful ? 


Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York, and Rev. 
Edward Hale, of Boston, have, during the past 
week, come out publicly in favor of theatrical 
@musements, under proper regulations, 





tion, and if the reports of letter-writers in the 
Territory be trustworthy, the answer is easy. 
They are neglecting systematic movements to 
enrol themselves; to ascertain their own 
strength ; 10 detect, expose, and have corrected, 
every instance of fraud or oversight ; to organ- 
ize for a contest at the Ballot-Box. They are 
allowing their adversaries “to have everything 
their own way.” True, the Census takers and 
the Probate Judges are creatures of the usurp- 
ing Power—but this fact furnishes a reason 
why they should be the more keenly watched, 
the more rigorously subjected to examination. 
True, there is no provision in the Convention 
act enabling a voter to compel the entry of his 
name in the registry; but he can ascertain 


a 
it be entered, and, if rejected, have the fact re- 
corded, testified to, and, with other facts of the 
same kind, laid before the Governor and Con- 
gress. In many cases, it is said, the lists are 
not published. Why, then, does not a Vigilance 
Committee of the Free State Party wait upon 
the Judge, with a copy of the Act in hand, by 
which he is bound, call upon him to do his 
duty, and, if he refuse, record the fact, with 
the evidence, and then insist upon examining 
the list, to see whether the names of any 
Free S‘ate voters have been omitted. These 
are plain, imperative duties: have they been 
discharged ? 

Let us illustrate, by an example, our mean- 
ing. We copy the following from the New 
York Tribune : 


“The Leavenworth Times of the 11th instant 
contains the official census list of the legal 
oters on the lst instant of Leavenworth coun- 
ty, as taken and certified to be “ correct, to the 
best of my knowledge,” by S. W. Tuinnell, 
bogus sheriff thereof. 

“How the work has been done, may he 
judged from the following averments of the 
Times : 

“ «Instead of reporting to the Probate Judge 
the names of “all the legal voters of the coun- 
ty,’”’ he has omitted, by fraud, accident, or mis- 
take, at least one hundred Free State voters in 
this town alone, many of whom were among 
the first settlers of the Territory, and are now 
among the most prominent men of the county. 
C. F. Currier, M. J. Parrott, H. J. Adams, 
(since chosen Mayor of Leavenworth by a large 
ajority,) H. Miles Moore, E. Ross, H. P. 
ohason, Jared Phillips, and many others who 
might be named, are men well known to the 
officer who took the census, and have a bona 
fide residence in this town, and have lived here 
onger than one-half of the persons whose names 
ave been registered. We have before us now 
the names of near one hundred Free State men 
of the county who have been omitted—men 
who are engaged in public business in the 
town, and men who are among the most pros 
perous and influential of those living in the 
county. 

“¢Tt might have been reasonably expected 
that the officer taking the census would have 
known that there were three printing offices in 
the town; but, strange a3 it may seem, he is 
utterly oblivious of the existence of any other 
than the two Pro-Slavery offices. These he 
seems to have visited, as we see in the list the 
names of the gentlemen who conduct them. 
But neither the name of the editor of this pa- 
per, nor the name of a single employé of the 
flice, appears on the list. These omissions 
it may be said, are unintentional; but we will 
entertain our opinion upon the subject. 
“¢There would seem to be, from this list, 
about 1,700 voters in this county, when the 
fact is that there cannot be less than 3,000; 
ad a close examination of the list will show 
that a wajority of those registered are Pro 
Slavery men. Should an attempt be made to 
correct the list before the Probate Court, no 
man doubts bat that the relative number of 
Pro-Slavery and Free State men would remain 
about the same, notwithstanding the latter 
greatly outnumber the former. 

“¢Tt is to be hoped that these facts will be 
a sufficient answer to those who think Free 
State men should vote at the June election. 
All who think they should vote, do not under- 
stand the situation of things here; but a few 
more such demonstrations as this registering 
process will convince them that Free State men 
here understand Kansas affairs about as well 
as those who have not visited the Territory,’ 
“Will the National Kra, Albany Atlas, and 
New York Times, oblige us by republishing 
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their own comments?” 


glad of the opportunity. 


who have been omitted.”’ 


men, what is the plain duty in this case? The 
voters omitted should go in a body before the 
Probate Court, and say to the Judge—“ We, 
two hundred citizens of Leavenworth city and 
county, legal voters; many of us engaged in 
business here; some of us well known to your- 
self; some, well known to Sheriff Tunnell ; one 
of our number, lately chosen Mayor of Leaven 
worth, by @ majority over all competitors of 
184, having ascertained that our names are 
not entered on the list of voters taken and cer- 
tified to be correct by the said Sheriff, respect: 
fully ask you to correct the list by entering 
severally our names.” We care not who the 
Judge might be—he could not defy such an 
array of witnesses as that—he could not turn 





whether it is there, and, if it be not, zo before | © 


Probate Judge with witnesses, demand that | § e 
Convention movement, and Kansas should 


the above extract verbatim, making (of course) 
We republish the extract verbatim, and are 


The Times distinctly declares that the Sheriff 
has, “by fraud, accident, or mistake,” omitted 
from the registry “at least one hundred Free 
State voters of this ¢owa (Leavenworth) alone,” 
and that it has before it “the names of near 
one hundred Free State men of the county, 


Now, as @ practical man, we ask practical 
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of the Convention? 


had you demanded justice, it would have been 
fair play elsewhere, as a ground of action, the 
fraud. 


our position, on the ground that it is warmly 
commended by the Buchanan journals. We 
never yet, in the process of forming or advo- 
cating an opinion, inquired or cared who might 
commend or blame. 
every man is to think, speak, and act for him- 
self. Until informed of the fact by the Tribune, 
we were not aware that any Democratic jour- 
nal had commended or even noticed our 
course: but if the Devil himself could be quo- 
ted in support of our opinion, we should ad- 
here to it nevertheless, and probably attribute 
his partial orthodoxy to some private reason. 
Has the Zribune forgotten the praise awarded 
to itself and the Era, by Democratic journals, 
for their active opposition to Know Nothingism? 
Did it feel discredited by that fact? Have we 
yet to learn that there are many things in 
which candid men of all parties concur? some 
things which men ordinarily arrayed against 
‘one another in political strife, find themselves 
supporting together, although it may be from 
very different motives ? 

We urge the Free State men of Kansas to 
vote, because it seems to us the most effectual 
way to serve the cause of Freedom in that Ter- 
ritory. We suppose there are honest men 
among the Democrats who approve of the pol- 
icy for the same reason; but we cannot be 
blind to the fact that the leaders of that Party 
at the North are anxious for quite another rea- 
son. They have deluded their followers with 
the fiction of Popular Sovereignty, and retain- 
ed their hold on many really opposed to Slavery 
by making them believe that Kansas would in- 


evitably come in as a free State, and Freedom 


be extended over United States territory by the 
workings of that principle. Is it marvellous 
that they should desire the Anti-Slavery people 
of Kansas to vote, so as to justify their pre- 
dictions? But what they think, or desire, or 
intend, is nothing to us. If to take part in this 
Convention will increase the chances for Kan- 


sas to be a free State, vote, then, whatever may 


be the effect upon party arrangements or inter- 
ests. 

A word, however, to those who will act 
hiefly as partisans. If the Free State Party 
tand aloof, and refuse to take any part in the 


come in as a slave State, the Democratic lead- 
ers at the North will attribute the result, not to 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, not to 
the fiction of “ Popular Sovereignty,” not to 
any act or policy of theirs, but to the refusal 
of the Free State men to put forth an effort to 
save the Territory when it was in their power ; 
and false as this might be, there would be just 
enough of the show of truth about it to enable 
them to hoodwink the masses still clinging to 
the name of Democracy. 

But, should the Free State men go earnestly 
and bravely into the election, do all that men 
could do, to carry the battle for Freedom, and, 
after all, be overborne by fraud and violence, 
then the admission of Kansas as a slave State 
would open the eyes of the many honest citizens 
hitherto deluded by the cry of Popular Sover- 
eignty, and give the Republicans the vantage 
ground in every free State. Thus here, as in 
every case, the discharge of duty is the best 
thing for the promotion of all interests that 
are worth caring for and preserving. 





MR. STANTON IN KANSAS. 


Mr. Stanton, Secretary of Kansas, and acting 
Governor, on his way from St. Louis to Leaven- 
worth, delivered an address to some three hun- 
dred passengers on the same boat, chiefly im- 
migrants to the Territory. A Southerner who 
heard it, reported the substance of it for the 
“ South,” the new Pro-Slavery paper at Rich- 
mond, Va., and from his report we copy a few 
of the most significant paragraphs: 

“There was one fundamental principle which 
must be first admitted as indispensable to the 
preservation of law and order. The authorit 
of the Federal Government must be acknowl. 
edged. The Territorial organization now estab- 
lished by law must be made the foundation and 
origin of all proceedings looking to the forma- 
tion of a State Government. If any organiza- 
tion assumes to set itself up in opposition to 
this, it places itself in direct antagonism with 
the Federal Government and the Union of the 
States. 

“The Territorial authorities have provided 
for the election of Delegates to a Convention to 
be held in June, for the purpose of framing a 
Constitution looking to the admisslon of Kan- 
sas into the Union as a State. The Govern- 
ment at Washington recognises the right of the 
Territorial Government to authorize the people 
of the Territory thus to apply to Congress for 
admission as a State, under the Constitution of 
the United States. He would consider it unfor- 
tunate if any considerable portion of the peo- 
ple should refuse to co-operate in this movement, 
upon the idea that any other authority could 
prevail against the legitimate Government of 
the Territory. When there is no Government, 
the people may act for tremselves. But when 
there is a legitimate Government, they must 
act under its authority, or they must proceed 
by revolution. In this case, it would be a rev- 
olution against the Federal Government itself. 
“ Looking to the character of the new Con- 


trample upon the rights of the two hundred 
citizens of Leavenworth, would so monstrous 
an act, attested beyond all reach of denial or 
cavil, have no influence with the Congress 
that must sit in judgment on the proceedings 
But, says the Times, 
“Should an attempt be made to correct the 
list before the Probate Court,” it would avail 
nothing! Is this the language of brave and 
earnest men? No matter what you think or 
apprehend, subject your adversaries to the 
test—leave them without a chance to say that, 


done you—give your friends and the friends of 
demonstration, not the mere presumption, of 


The Tribune seeks to excite prejudice against 


The right and daty of 


tablish Slavery or reject it. Whatever may be 
their decision in this respect, they shall not dis- 
regard the constitutional rights of other States, 
but shall adopt such a Constitution as will au- 
thorize the fair execution of the Federal laws, 
for the protection of her sister States. Whether 
she adopt or reject Slavery, he did not doubt 
that she would be admitted into the Union by 
an almost unanimous vote of Congress. A 
Southern man himself, Mr. Stanton said he 
was perfectly willing to see the State of Kan- 
sas either a free or a slaveholding State, ac- 
cording to the fairly expressed opinion of the 
people,” 

The three points noteworthy in the forego- 
ing are— 

1. The explicit recognition by the Adminis- 
tration ofthe Convention Act and the entire 
Constitution movement. It stands pledged to 
use its influence to sustain the movement, and 
secure the recognition by Congress of the Con- 
stitution that may be adopted. 

2. A distinct pledge that the Administration, 
and Governor Walker as its agent, and himself 
as acting Governor, will use “every proper and 
legal means to secure a fair and an independ- 
ent expression of public opinion by the legal 
voters of the Territory, and by them alone.” 

3. An emphatic expression of his opinion, as 
an individual, that the Convention, while form- 
ing a Constitution, should frame a separate 
clause, submitting to the People directly the 
question, Shall Slavery be recognised in the new 
State or not ? 

The “ South,” while satisfied with all the rest 
of his speech, objects decidedly to this point. It 
asks— 

“ What right had he, ‘as a simple citizen,’ 
to express any opinion about submitting the 
Constitution to the people? He disk&ums any 
authority for the sentiment, and so acquits the 
Administratisn of responsibility. But such 
speeches only play into the hands of the Aboli- 
tionists, and defeat the very end which Mr. 
Stanton professes to have in view. Soft sawder 
is not the physic. There has been something 
too much of that already. It only encourages 
the Abolitionists in their revolt.”’ 





OFFICIAL ADVERTISING, 


The Washington Union is rejoicing over large 
accessions to its weekly list of subscribers. The 
Eastern, Middle, and Western States, it says, 
are crowded with fanatical papers, spreading 
the doctrine of Black Republicanism, and, as 
an antidote, it can think of nothing so effectual 
as the extended circulation of its own issues, 
fall of sound and vigorous Nationality. It would 
like to be read by every farmer, mechanic, 
and workingman in the country—“ not from the 
hope of any pecuniary gain, for the low price 
of the paper precludes such an expectation” — 
but from a sincere conviction that it might save 
the masses from the pestiferous influence of 
fanaticism. To secure this blessed end, it in- 
tends to forward prospectuses to postmasters, 
well assured that, “if Democratic postmasters 
should take the matter in hand,” they could add 
one hundred thousand to the list of the Union. 
We have no doubt it will secure a large increase 
of circulation—Democratic postmasters will be 
zealous to recommend themselves to the favor 
of the new Administration by patronizing its 
organ. Besides, the Weekly Union is furnish- 
ed to subscribers at the low price of one dollar 
a year! 

How is this done? It is easy to understand 

how the New York publishers can afford their 
Weeklies at $1—scarcely enough to pay the cost 
of the white paper on which they print; the 
matter is first set up for the Daily, then re-is- 
sued in the Tri- Weekly, then in the Semi-Week- 
ly, last of all, in the Weekly. The burden of 
composition—the heaviest item in publishing a 
newspaper—falls on the Daily, and the adver- 
tisements more than pay that expense and all 
others. It is the merchants and mechanics of 
New Yor’ who enable the country subscribers 
to get their Weeklies for one dollar a year—by 
paying the other dollar themselves. 

But, how can the Washington Union, with 
a less profitable patronage from the business 
community, be afforded at $1 a year? The ex- 
planation is easy. 

In its issue of May 1st, we find eleven columns 
of advertisements, seven of which are Public, 

officially inserted and paid for. At times, so 
vast are these advertisements, that extra sheets 
are required for weeks, five or six pages of solid 
matter being printed. This is the support of 
the Union—it is this kind of business which 
enables it to send out its antidotal Weekly at 
$1, to counteract the poison of the Black Re- 

publican press. 

By a law of Congress of many years stand- 

ing, it is made the duty of the Executive De- 

partments of the Government to advertise in 

“ the two newspapers at the seat of Government 
hwing the largest permanent subscription.” 
Again and again have we submitted conclusive 
proof to the Departments, that the National 
Era has a larger “ permanent subscription list” 
than any newspaper printed here, but its legal 
claim to the advertisements has been coolly dis- 
regarded by successive Administrations, which, 
while prating of obedience to Law, have not 

hesitated to violate the Law, and, we may add, 

their oath of office. 

Another fact we notice in passing. The Law 
requires that the executive advertisements 
shall be printed in the two newspapers having 
the largest permanent subscription, and in such 
third paper as the President may designate. 
This restricts the advertisements to three papers 
in Washington city. But, on examining the 
columns of the Union, the Star, the States, and 

the Intelligencer, we find these advertisements 
in all of them—and, were the German Buchan- 
an paper printed here, before us, we presume 
we shonld see them all inethat. Why is this? 
By whose authority? Let it be borne in mind, 
that all these papers, thus favored with adver- 
‘i 





gress, no intelligent man can for a t 
imagine that such a revolution would be likely 
to meet with favor from the Federal Govern- 
ment, for at least two years tocome. During 
all this time, anarchy and trouble, and possibly 
bloodshed, would prevail. 
“There is no certainty that another Congress, 
to be elected two years hence, would be more 
tolerant of such irregular and illegal proceed- 
ings. Certainly the disorders of the intervening 
time would tend to widen the breach between 
the contending parties, and to make the resto- 
ration of peace and quiet more difficult and un- 
certain. 
“Mr. Stanton then turned to the election 
about to be held in June. He said the election 
law seemed to him to be fair. It provided no 
qualification for voters except that of three 
months bona fide residence in the Territory. 
The President of the United States, in his in- 
augural address, had pledged his Administra- 
tion to the policy of fair play towards the con- 
tending parties in Kansas, 

“Governor Walker, in his letter of accept- 


ance, had given his sanction and assent to the 
same principle; and now he, (Mr. Stanton,).as 


ts, to which some of them have no legal 
claim whatsoever, are Pro-Slavery—supporters 
of the Slaveholding Oligarchy or acquiescents 
in its rule. The newspaper, whose legal claim 
is grossly denied, is the National Era, an op- 
ponent of the Oligarchy, and a representative 
of the institutions and sentiments prevailing 
among two-thirds of the American People—and, 
for this very reason, its right is trampled upon, 
and the law set at defiance. 

Let us run over these advertisements, that 
we may judge of the kind of circulation they 
need ; for the object of advertising is, to bring 
the interest or want named most fully before 
the People concerned in the former, or able to 
satisfy the latter. 

First, we have advertisements from the Pat- 
ent Office, of petitions by persons living, some 
in New York, some in Massachusetts, for the 
extension of patents, to be heard on certain 
days, when all disposed to contest them are re- 
quested to appear: and these are put in the 


a deaf ear to the demand. Bat, suppose that 
he should brazen it out, stick to the Fraud, and 


far as he should have any authority to act or 
to speak, pledged himself to the exercise of 
every proper legal means to secure a fair and 
independent expression of public opinion, by 
the legal voters of the Territory, and by them 
alone. In reference to the proceedings of the 
Convention, when tt should assemble, he had no 
authority to speak. He could exercise no in- 
fluence whatever over the deliberations of that 
‘body. Its deliberations and acts ought to be 
perfectly free and independent ; but, as a sim- 
ple citzen, he had no hesitation in expressing 
his opinion that the Convention ought to sub- 
mit the question of Slavery to the people of the 
Territory ; the Convention would have full 
power to do so, and he thought they ought to 
do tt. It would be pertectly legitimate and 
proper to frame a fair and liberal Constitution 
ia all other respects, providing for the preser- 
vation of all neighborly and constitutional rela 
tions with the other States, and yet leaving it 
to the people to determine whether they wilt es- 


of those States. 








Intelligencer, Star, and Uuion, papers scarcely 
ever seen by nineteen-twentieths of the People 


Next, long advertisements for the Post Office 
Department, for contracts for an overland mail 
to California, and for carrying the mail on cer- 
tain routes in Vermont, are put in the same 
papers, to be read, of course, chiefly by ad- 
venturers in Washington, and Southern politi- 
cians—for who in the thronging, busy popula- 
lation of the free States reads such papers ? 

Then, there are large advertisements by the 
Navy Department, for clothing, naval supplies, 
&c., the most of which must come from the free 
States, but, owing to the mode of advertising, 
at second hand, through loafing speculators. 

Enough—the great object of official adver- 
tising is, to support a few presses favorable to 
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the Slave Interest, and restrict information to 
those who will patronize such papers, and ac- 
quiesce in the rule of that Power. 





THE NATIONAL HOTEL DISEASE — FATAL 
CASES. 


Some time since, after a mysterious disease 
jhad prevailed for months at the National 
| Hotel in this city, until the house was almost 
| deserted, the Board of Health instituted an 

investigation into the nature of the malady 
and its causes. The mischief had already 
been done; the causes had probably ceased to 
exist; little or nothing remained to be done, 
even in the way of prevention. Had the Board 
acted in time, it might have thrown some light 
upon the mystery, but its tardy investigation and 
report were alike useless. It could find noth- 
ing deleterious, but bad sewerage—the sewers 
were 80 constructed that unwholesome vapors 
found their way into the building, and produced 
the dreadful disease! All this seemed to us 
like trifling with the community. There is no 
doubt that we are afflicted with bad sewerage 
in more more places than the National Hotel, 
and unwholesome gasés, too, but they do not 
produce a chronic and virulent disease of the 
mucous membrane of the bowels, running on for 
months, and in some cases terminating fatally. 
Mr. Buchanan came to Washington in January 
or February, spent a few days at the National, 
contracted thedisorder, and has suffered from par- 
oxysms of itever since. Mr. Hale boarded there, 
was seized by the demon, and has not yet got 
rid of it. Hundreds of cases there are of the 
same kind. Change of air and place works no 
cure. The malady, whatever it js goes with, 
the victim wherever he goes, and’ gnaws at his 
vitals. Sometimes, he thinks himself well— 
but in a little while, pain, distention of the 
bowels, copious diarrhoea, and prostration, ad- 
monish him that the lurking poison is still there. 
The Board of Health, in their report, said that 
no death had then resulted from it. Dr. Anti- 
sell, in a paper read before the National Insti- 
tute of Washington, April 18th, said, “I believe 
there is no direct case in which a fatal result 
followed.” It is perhaps true that there is no 
case in which death has directly or speedily 
followed the first attack of the disease—but 
that it has proved fatal in protracted cases, 
cannot be denied. Only the other day, we saw 
recorded the death of Mr. Montgomery, of Penn- 
sylvania, who had carried the malady with him 
from Washington; and the statement is made, 
that a post-mortem examination revealed in 
the mucous membrane of stomach and bowels 
all the indications of the workings of poison. 
Dr. Antisell, in his paper, examines the va- 
rious hypotheses about sewerage, mephitic 
gases, miasma, &c., and demonstrates, we think, 
their absurdity. He abandons, too, his own the- 
ory at first entertained about the disproportion- 
ate amount of salts in the water used, as the 
cause of the endemic. Nor does he believe 
that it was the result of poison taken through 
the food or water. On this point, we think his 
remarks unsatisfactory. His examinations and 
experiments were entirely too limited to author- 
ize any positive opinion one way or the other, 
There may have been poison, and yet it may 
not have been present on the day or days when 
he made his investigations. The manner in 
which the disease affected the system; its pro- 
tracted action; the occasional abatement of the 
symptoms, and then their violent renewal ; the 
appearances on post-mortem examination; and 
the absence of any other assignable cause, nat- 
urally awaken the suspicion that poison in foodor 
drink may have been at the bottom of the mis- 
chief. And yet, on this hypothesis, it seems 
difficult to explain why all were not affected, 
and why some have suffered who staid at the 
Hotel, and took their meals elsewhere. 
If the supposition, however, should prove 
true, it does not follow that the poisoning was 
intentional. The suspicion is too monstrous 
to be for a moment entertained. It may have 
resulted from causes beyond the knowledge of 
the proprietors and servants. Dr. Antisell tells 
us in his paper that in the kitchen he “ found 
the utensils bright and clean, the coppers all 
free from oxidizement, but not perfectly tin- 
ned”’—to this last circumstance, however, he 
seems to attach no consequence. Now, we 
confess, that so much do we detest copper, we 
will not have it used in cooking, so long as 
cooks are what they are—and we should feel in 
some trepidation, if we should learn that we 
had been eating solids or liquids from copper 
stew-pans or boilers, not perfectly tinned. We 
would trust nothing to the cleanliness or care- 

fulness of cooks or their helpers. If they used 
copper, not well tinned, they would be sure now 
and then to serve up enough of the oxide to do 
mi chief. 
We throw out these considerations, not be- 
cause we have a definite, well-grounded opinion 

as to the cause of the fearful endemic, but be- 
cause we do not think the examinations insti- 
tuted in relation to it, were commenced early 
enough, or conducted thoroughly enough. 





THE NEWS FROM NICARAGUA. 


The news brought by the last steamer from 
Nicaragua is discouraging to those persons 
who have persisted in believing that Gen. Walk- 
er would yet triumph over the allied enemy. 
His case is now a very desperate one, and his 
friends only hope that he will be able to hold 
out a few weeks longer. The reported victories 
of the 5th and 16th of March were ficticious. 
Walker made an attack upon San Jorge on the 
16th, but was repulsed with great loss. 
He now has at Rivas a force of only one hun- 
dred and fifty men, and is surrounded by his 
vigilant enemies. The only question is, can 
he escape? All hopes of his subduing or de- 
feating his enemies are at an end. Nicaragua 
is to be divided between Costa Rica, Salvador, 
and Guatemala, and the partition lines are al- 
ready drawn. So ends another chapter in the 
history of Filibusterism. 
We are friendly to the natural and peace- 
ful development of this country, to the extension 
of “the area of Freedom,” to the acquisition 
of important territory, when honorably acquired, 
to subserve the true interests of Freedom. But 
we are not pained to chronicle the defeat of all 
such schemes as that of Walker’s. He is not 
a propagator of liberty, but a freebooter—a rob- 
ber, preying upon a weak and distracted State ; 
and.any man might have predicted the final re- 
sult, the day he unfurled his standard in Nicara- 
gua. The “beginning of the end” was even 
then apparent. 

We trust that the fate of Walker will deter 
other men of similar dispositions from entering 
upon & career like his. 


SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY. 


The Southern journals speak out plainly their 
views respecting Utah. They are not satisfied 
with the Cass doctrine of Squatter Sovereignty, 
and call upon the Government to sweep “ the 
peculiar institution” of Utah from the Terri- 
tory. The Montgomery (Ala.) Journal says: 


“As we do not believe in the new doctrine of 
the Sovereignty of Squatters on the National 
Domain, we believe that it is not only the right, 
but the duty, of the Administration to abate 
this abominable nuisance, without regard to 
cost, and without-any more delay than would be 
necessary for the protection of the innocent 
women and children of these deluded and ma- 
lignant fanatics. We go for the broadest toler- 
ation of religious sentiment and practice, except 
when it is brought in conflict with the recog- 
nised moral law and the law of the land. But 
the beastly system of polygamy of the Mormons 





is not held as a religious duty, but is a civil in- 
stitution for the basest purposes—a crime 
against nature, against all civilized humanity ; 
and a felony, which in any other State or Ter- 
ritory would be punished by the penitentiary.” 

The arguments of the Journal can be used 
with still greater force against its own system 
of Slavery. 


THE SPRING EMIGRATION TO KANSAS. 





The universal testimony of the Kansas jour- 
nals and letter-writers is, that a very large emi- 
gration has taken place from the free States 
during the last month. The following extract, 
which we make from the Boston Traveller, is a 
fair sample of the recent news from the Terri- 
tory. A Lawrence (Kansas) correspondent of 
the Traveller, under date of April 15, says: 

“The immigration for the last month cannot 
have averaged less than one thousand per day. 
Some days, we know, they have exceeded that 
number. The daily arrivals at the public hou- 
ses in Lawrence have for that time been at 
least 100. At the lowest estimate, nine-tenths 
of these are from non-slaveholding States, and 
a large part of the other tenth are emigrating 
to get rid of the peculiar curse. As many more 
have passed through our city each day, who 
may be considered the cavalry division and bag- 
gage train of the great Westward march ; 
whole families, with their household goods, pro- 
visions, farming tools, and stock, who come pre- 
pared to plant themselves at oncein a new home, 
and have a share in the next harvest—bring- 
ing, in fact, their home for the time with them, 
in the shape of a large covered wagon. These 
are our most valuable accessions, or, rather, to 
be relied on with the most security as such. 
From all parts of the Territory we hear that 
the roads are lined with these trains.” 

This almost unparalleled emigration must 
have a potent influence in deciding the final 
character of the institutions of Kansas. Wheth- 
er the genuine citizens of the Territory triumph 
over their oppressors this spring or not, there 
is still a strong probability that in the future they 
will make the laws of Kansas to suit their own 
notions of Freedom. It is impossible that, 
with a majority of five to one, the Free State 
men can much longer be cheated of their 
rights. 

The same correspondent from whom we quote 
above, says, further : 

“ Before the onward march of the Prope, 
politicians must quail, and be swept from sight, 
like the dry grass before our prairie fires; and 
these ruffian plans and bogus enactments be 
like a dam of rushes in a Missouri freshet. 
This is how some, and I think nearly everybody, 
feel, in this long-outraged corner, or, rather, 
heart, of the land. 

“ For, observe, the People are coming to the 
rescue. This, not merely in a metaphorical 
sense—they are coming to Kansas, coming in 
to possess the land, and torule it for themselves 
and their children—the People who will be 
free, and make their own laws, and who are 
therefore more than all laws when the two are 
mutually opposed.” 





CALIFORNIA — OREGON — THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 


By the last Isthmus steamer we received our 
usual files of California, Oregon, and Sandwich 
Island journals, from which we gather a few 
items, which will perhaps interest our read- 
ers. 

The Legislature of California has been ab- 
sorbed with discussions arising from the con- 
sideration of the State debt. The late decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court precipitated the ques- 
tion upon the Legislature. The following resolu- 
tion passed the Senate unanimously : 

“ Resolved by the People of the State of Cal- 
ifornia, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
That the honor, credit, and best interests of the 
State require that the funded and other out- 
standing debts of the same should be paid in 
good faith, and that immediate provision for 
such payment ought to be made.” 

The next day, the resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the House of Representatives. The 
Los Angelos Star says : 

“ This is all that can be done in the case by 
the Legislature. They will now pass a bill re- 
quiring the people to vote on the question of 
assuming the debt due by the State to the bond- 
holders. And no matter how extravagant or 
fraudulent this debt, or portions of it, may be, 
the people quietly acquiesced in its accumula- 
tion, and it is too late now to turn round and 
protest against its payment. It will teach a les- 
son to law-makers in the future; and if an era 
of economy and retrenchment should be inau- 
gurated now, there will be cause for congratu- 
lation that the mandate of the Constitution has 
been at last heard and heeded.” 


From Oregon we learn by this mail that the 
inhabitants are preparing for the June election. 
The Oregonian claims that, under the Congres- 
sional bill, the new State will lose some of its 
best territory. The same journal remarks that 


“The leaders of the Democratic party in 
this Territory, conscious of the fact that what- 
ever policy they pursue, so it furthers the ends 
of the party leaders at Washington, will be sus- 
tained, have become arrogant, despotic, and 
dictatorial, and, instead of being the servants 
of the people, they assume to be their masters, 
and swaggeringly demand of them to obey 
their behests in everything. It is an undenia- 
ble fact, that nine-tenths of the Territorial office- 
holders in Oregon sympathize and are acting 
in concert with the disunion ultraists of the 
South, and their whole official and private in- 
fluence will be exerted to carry out the designs 
of these destructionists; and that design plainly 
is, the extention of Slavery over ad/ the Territo- 
ries of the United States. They boast that 
this is their aim, and that, with the Government 
influence at their command, they can and will 
succeed. We know that money and party will 
do a great deal, but we are not prepared to be- 
lieve, so far as Oregon is concerned, that even 
these will accomplish the end they have in 
view.” 
The Slavery Propagandists will not succeed, 
if the friends of Liberty are vigilant and active— 
if otherwise, they may. 
The Commercial Advertiser, which we receive 
from Honolulu, Hawaian Islands, is one of the 
neatest papers on our exchange list. We learn 
from it that on the 23d of February “ sixteen 
bags of mail matter, containing many letters 
and thirty bushels of papers,” were received 
from the outside world. An earthquake was 
felt on the 23d, at Hanaihe. 

A schooner, with one hundred tons of guano 
from the new islanda of Jervis and Nantucket, 
had arrived, and the Advertiser says of it: 


“The appearance of the specimens of guano 
which we have seen is that of a fine powder, 
very much resembling snuff, without the strong 
smell of ammonia which the Chincha guano 
has. Under a microscope, it appears entirely 
composed of crystallized substance, and resem- 
bles snow. Good judges pronounce it to be first 
quality guano; but what is its value, compared 
with Chincha guano, remains to be determined. 
About eight tons of this guano goes forward by 
the barque Yankee, to be sent on by the mail 
steamer, via Panama, to New York, the object 
being to land it in New York as soon as pos- 
sible. The balance is being shipped on the 
clipper ship Aspasia, to New York direct, and 
will reach that port about July 25th.” 


The Advertiser adds the following informa- 
tion respecting the islands : 


“One great drawback to these guano islands 
is the want of fresh water, not a drop of which 
is anywhere to be found. Rain seldom falls, as 
appears by the very dry condition in which they 
found the guano as deep as four or five feet be- 
low the surface. Birds eggs and fish are in such 
abundance as almost to stagger our faith in 
human testimony. At times, the birds were so 
thick as actually to cloud the atmosphere, and 
it was almost impossible to step without tread- 
ing on the nests.” 





Lord Napier, on his recent visit to New York, 
was the guest of Mr. Duncan, of the eminent 
banking firm of Dancan, Sherman, & Co. He 
attended the soiree of the Bachelor’s Club of 
New York, and made himself exceedingly 
agreeable to not only the bachelors, but the la- 





dies present—say the New York papers, 


THE REMEDY. 

Our Virginia exchanges diffar astonishingly 
respecting the present condition of the Old 
Dominion. The South and kindred journals 
claim that she is in @ prosperous state, and is 
rapidly increasing in wealth and power. They 
also manifest a very bitter feeling towards those 
Northern papers which talk of colonizing Vir- 
ginia, and saving her from the utter ruin which, 
they claim, stares her in the face. 

Another class of Virginia newspapers take a 
different position. Among them we may place 
the Charlestown Republican, which contains 
the following paragraph : 

“Every steamboat that goes out of the Ka- 
nawha river, Virginia, takes a number of our 
citizens, not only from that, but from the adja- 
cent counties, who intend seeking homes in the 
distant Far West ; and the prospect is, that this 
tide of emigration will continue for some time 
yet. Can nothing be done to check it?” 

The anti-Administration journals all speak 
after this fashion, and the fact which they state, 
viz: that Virginia is becoming depopulated by 
emigration, is undeniable. The same journals 
give a reason for this exodus of the people, 
which is, “the rejection by Virginia of her 
share of the benefits of the land distribution sys- 
tem.” 

It strikes us that a participation in “ the ben- 
efits of the land distribution system ” would not 
afford any material relief to the Old Dominion 
in its present condition; and, certainly, if any, 
it would be but temporary. So far as that 
question is concerned, the Administration jour- 
nals have the best of the argument, but the dis- 
cussion reveals to outsiders facts which we 
should otherwise gain only from Anti-Slavery 
authorities. But now we have the undeniable 
testimony of half the newspapers of Virginia, 
that her condition is deplorable, that her inhab- 
itants are quitting her soil by thousands, and, 
in short, there are few inducements for them to 
stay. 

The secret of the emigration lies in the last 
statement—there are not sufficient inducements 
for the people to stay. An old slave State never 
will furnish them, and it will always be out of 
her power todoso. No land distribution bene- 
fits whatever will materially alter the aspect of 
things. Something deeper, something which 
goes to the root of the evil, is needed; and that 
is, the substitution of free for slave labor. What 
Virginia needs is thrift, enterprise, and ingenu- 
ity. She is already rich in minerals, streams, 
harbors, and can easily be made so in her soil. 
Under slave labor, she makes no progress in 
the development of her latent wealth, but only 
skims the surface. That is soon done, has al- 
ready been done, and she is upon the wane. 
The fact is a sad one to contemplate; for no 
eadder sight can be presented to the world, than 
that of a great and noble State sinking to ruin; 
but it is a fact. It is not the millions of acres 
of neglected land alone which attest this truth ; 
it is the want of energy everywhere apparent, 
the thriftless villages, and the undeveloped re- 
sources of the State. The only remedy is free 
labor, and already in Western Virginia it is 
showing what it would do, if untrammelled. 
When will Wheeling follow the example of St. 
Louis? It is high time; and when it does, the 
old State of Virginia will slowly but surely 
wheel into the line of Freedom—and Prosperity. 


THE AMERICAN GUANO ISLANDS IN THE 
PACIFIC OCEAN. 


On the 18th of January, 1856, Commodore 
Mervine sailed from San Francisco, by order of 
Mr. Secretary Dobbin, conveyed to him by Mr. 
G. W. Benson, agent of the American Guano 
Company, to take possession of Baker and 
Jarvis Islands, in the name of the United States. 
He was also to survey the islands, and bring 
home specimens of the guano. Commodore 
Mervine, believing this matter one of the first 
importance, instead of sending a sloop of war, 
went himself in the Independence, his own 
ship. His route ought to have been first to 
Jarvis Island; but he passed by that, and sailed 
directly to Baker’s Island. Having reached this 
island, he sailed around what he sneeringly 
calls “the El Dorado of mercantile and agri- 
cultural interests of our country.” ‘The de- 
lusion was transitory,” he writes the Secretary 
of the Navy, “for, on applying his eye to his 
telescope,’ he made the most marvellous dis- 
covery of modern times, viz: that “the island 
was covered with birdlime in a state of decom- 
position.” The Commodore would have the 
Secretary of the Navy and the farmers of the 
United States to understand that this birdlime 
is something entirely distinct from the dung of 
the millions of birds he saw filling the air above 
the island; and we all know, as well as Com- 
modore Mervine, that birdlime is of all things 
unlike manure of either birds or beasts; for, 
as he doubtless was well advised, it is an article 
of manufacture, being a viscous substance, ex- 
tracted by boiling holly bark, mixed with one- 
third part of nut oil, and is used to catch birds! 
Now, this was a fool’s errand, indeed, for Com- 
modore Mervine and a ship of war to be sent 
upon across the Pacific ocean! But how dif- 
ferent is the result, when the telescope is turned 
end for end, and used asa microscope! This 
guano, which at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile wore the appearance of “birdlime in a 
state of decomposition,” turns out to be, after 
the most careful scrutiny under the microscope 
not birdlime, but guano of the purest kind. 
Indeed, we have before us the analysis of A. A. 
Hayes, assayer of the State of Massachusetts, 
of this guano, and he shows it to contain 86 
parts of the very thing farmera most need to 
make wheat, corn, and all cereal crops, viz : 
“ Phosphoric acid with lime, forming new lime. 
Bone phosphate 86.00.” Now, the Peruvian 
guano contains but 23.48 hundredths, while 
the Jarvis Island guano affords three times as 
much ! 

The report of Commodore Mervine was a 
heavy shock to the American Guano Company. 
Shares. went down as low as one dollar in the 
New York market, but the President and Di- 
rectors were not to be dismayed. They sent 
out Mr, Arthur Benson in October last to the 
Sandwich Islands, to hire a vessel, and go to 
the islands for a cargo of guano. This has been 
done; and the surf which so frightened Com- 
modore Mervine that he would not allow Mr. 
G. W. Benson, the agent of the Company, to 
land and take specimens of the guano which 
his spy-glass had satisfied him was not guano, 
or bird-dung, at all, but birdlime in a state of 
decomposition. 

This fearful surf was, after all, only such that 
the vessel was loaded from both islands, by 
whale boats, filled within three inches of the 
gunwale, One hundred tons of this guano has 
reached the Sandwich Islands, and Mr. Arthur 
Benson has brought with him, via Panama rail- 
road, four tons of it, which will be placed at 
the disposal of the American Institute, and D. 
J. Brown, Esq., of the Patent Office, for trial. 

We deem the problem solved ; and that the 
farmers of this country will at no distant day 
be supplied with American guano, containing 
three times the atoms of value contained in 
the Peruvian guano, at half the cost. 

It is due to Mr, Secretary Dobbin to say, 
that one of his last acts was to renew, for the 
third time, his orders to Commodore Mervine, 
to fulfil his first orders to the letter—the first 
attempt being made by the Commodore in per- 
son, and the second effort failing from causes 
beyond control of courage or skill—sickness 
and death preventing the order being accom- 
plished by the ship sent. 
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MORE LEGISLATIVE ACTIoy, 


The Select Committee of the Pennsylys, 
Senate have made an able report on the De 
Scott decision. They also report rego & 
declaring that the opinion of the Supreme 
announces principles in palpable Opposit} 
the judicial and legislative history of the 
and in violation of the piain provisions of 
Constitution of the United States; tha , 
opinion, except on the question of jurisdict;. i 
being delivered on a case over which the Cop 
admitted it had no jurisdiction, may be inal : 
regarded as obiter dicta coram non judin . 
inoperative as law; that the five ja 
concurred in the same opinion made 4 Wanty, 
attack on the sovereignty of the free San! 
and an impotent attempt to nullify the cual 
lished laws of the country, and, by extr,;.) 
cial action, caused unnecessary excitement A 
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very, and thereby forfeited the confidence .,:! 
respect due to their exalted station, Wil) 4. 
Legislature rest with a mere declaration , 
opinion? Why not imitate the State | 
ture of Ohio, which passed a law that 
the rights of the State ? 
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KANSAS NEWS, 


The Leavenworth Jimes announces th 

. « e laty 
triumph of thé Free State men in that ; 
a column of capitals, 
election: 

“The opposition brought out all the Votes 
they could drum up. Their papers and pal Yi 
cians had been haranguing the people for week 
previous; the doubtful were visited, and th 
wavering strengthened, but the result shows, 
be a fact what has always been claimed by Fre 
State men—that the Pro-Slavery party of { 
town are vastly in the minority. No one ws 
permitted to vote who had not resided here {> 
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It says, raaperting the 


that the crowds of liberty-lovers who arrives 
here this Spring did not affect the result, }j 
such had been permitted to vote, the m: 
the Free State candidate would hav 
least 500. 


ryority ( f 
€ been af 
apie he 
people are rejoicing over the prospect of the 
redemption of their beautiful and beloved Kap. 
sas. They believe the day of her tribulation i 
about at an end. The capitalists, those shrew 
fellows, think so too, for real estate is worth, 


week. One fair election will wipe out forever 
sas have an opportunity to speak out, untran.- 


and misrule and tyranny and terror will 
longer exist.” 


The sentences italicised are worthy of special 


men participate in it. 
The Times says, further : 
“This town has been always regarded a3. 
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six months previous to the day of election, «4 


“The clouds begin to clear away, T : 


they say, ten per cent. more to-day than lua) 
our oppressors. Let the whole people of Kay.) 


melled and unfettered, through the ballot-biy, 


notice. They indicate to us a triumph in th: © 
June Territorial election, should the Free Stata 
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The Knickerbocker Magazine. 
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Table. It is this alone which distingn 
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Littell’s Living Age. Boston: F, Littell & 

No. 675 has a rich table of conten 

sustains the famous reputation of the 4 
has no equal in kind. 





Connections of the Universe. New York: T. J. 
For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, 
The purpose of this small, neat volum 
to be, “to trace some of the connection 
mind and matter of the universe.” I 
particularly on the three revelations of 
in Creation, the Bible, and the Tocart 
and aims to meet the growing skept 
the age upon these subjects. It is wri 
plain yet attractive style, and is adapte 
for the general reader than the theolog 
dent. 
i i storical Sketches. By T. 
ee. — fom D. Appleton & Co. 
by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 
These sketches are selected from Mr 
lay’s History of England, and his cont 
to the Quarterly Reviews. The colle 
we believe, made in this country, and 
at once a convenient hand-book of | 
pen pictures, and an attractive volums 
general reader. No living writer ex 
Macaulay in this species of authors! 
though we do not consider him an i 
critic, yet there can be no question a 
beauty and power of his style. The “s 
are too brief, and several of his longe 
upon the great men of the past are 
but the volume is very readable. 
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The Americans in Japan. By Robert Tomes. ! 
D. Appleton & Co, For sale as aboy 
The reader is presented in this volt 
an abridged history of the Japan e2 
and, without doubt, it is better adapte 
eral and popular use than the more m 
larger volumes to be issued by the Gor 
It is written in a clear and simple sty! 
a narrative, is full of interest. While t 
is scarcely ever gay, he is neverthele: 
incident, and describes what he caw 1 
and with grace. The book deserves # 
the libraries. 


By D. A.W 
For sale as: 


Things not Generally Known. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The London Illustrated News has 
by the name of John Timbre, who ha 
uted much to its success. His forte 
scissorial department. He has ren 
selections of the News remarkably ii 
for years. Some time ago, he issued 
under the above title, which was ma 
of the best of his newspaper selectic 
present volume uses that volume for | 


Pro-Slavery town, and, as is well known, the 
Pro-Slavery men have carried all the election, 
which have heretofore been held within it, At ; 
the first election it was claimed by the Fre 
State men that they outnumbered their oppo 
nents in all the prominent towns of the Territo. » 
ry; and it would seem, from the conduct of the 
Pro-Slavery men, that they thought so too, for 
they were not willing that the question shouli 
be settled by a fair vote, but resorted to violene | 
to exclude Free State votera. Having succeed.| | 
ed in this at the first election, they followed w 
with the same proceeding at subsequent cle. 
tions, and accomplished like results. Frow 
considerations like these they have deduced 
the conclusion that they were in the majority, 
and had succeeded in making the world outsids #* 
the Territory believe they wera telling the truth. 
“Since the late election, these same menseck 
to answer the charge of misrepresentation by | 
insisting that, although they way be in the © 
minority now, they were last Fall in the major. ' 
ty. But this won’t do. No one was permitted 
to vote at the late election for Mayor but such 
as had resided here for six months. This rulg 
was enforced, with but few, if any, exceptions— 
thereby showing that the Iree Siate party were 
in the majority even in last October, after the = 
‘ Abolitionlists’ had been driven out in Septem. | 
ber. But there is no use in talking about it. 79 
They know as well as we do that at a fair trial 
we can beat them; hence their anxiety to J 
encumber by legislation and force the elective | 
franchise.” 


and improves upon it, by omitting mi 
ly local matter, and by the addition 
that is important. The book contain 
deal of instructive and various int 
such as is worth preserving. 
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Songs and Ballads. By Sidney Dyer. | 
Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. For sale as 

A majority of the songs in this 
have been set to music, and for m 
years have been making friends throt 
country. There are, however, poe 
are new, and of no mean order. Mr 
not a great poet, nor does he make 
tensions to be, but he has the soul ¢ 
and sings sweetly. Happily, there i 
in his book to offend genuine delicac 
taste. 

Moore’s Memoirs, Journal, and Correspo: 
Lord John Russell. New York: D. Ap; 
For sale as above. 

In two large and handsome volume 
the only complete and full life of M 
ten—and by the late Premier of En 
is perhaps the way in which literary 
are also lords, manufacture books- 
Lord Joha Russell has bestowed s! 
upon these volumes. The poet tell 
story, and sometimes unsatisfactoril 
his journal and correspondence. TT! 
great advantage in a book of the k 
selections are wisely and carefully 
reader gets at the truth respecting t 
ter of the subject, instead of pages” 
panegyric. 

The character of Moore, as present 
pages, does not excite our admirat 
poet he of course wins praise and | 
but not asa man. He was too gay 
fond of mere show, and frittered at 
upon glittering bubbles. He is ful 
talks constantly, lovingly, of his “ de 
his wife, yet as constantly deserts | 
halls of the rich and proud. Suc 
is not of the homely, old-fashione 
Tom Moore, the poetical being sk« 
his own hand, is not after our idea 
manhood. 





Browyson vs, Taney.—The Catholic jour: 
nals and reviews are too often Pro-Slavery in 
their teachings. But the Dred Scott decision 
proves to be too sickening a dose for all o! 
them. The Quarterly Review, edited by per: 
haps the ablest periodical writer to be found in 
the Catholic ranks, contains a searching review 
of the recent decision of the Supreme Coutt. 
The article is understood to be from the pen of 
Mr. Brownson. We quote a single paragraph: 

“We have no more disposition to interfere 
with Slavery where it legally exists than have 
our Southern friends ; but we do protest against 
an opinion which places negroes, as such, not 
only out of the pale of our Republic, but outo! 
the pale of humanity. If opinion once went 
that length, it was the business of the court to 
brand it with its disapprobation, not to recog 
nise it a8 law. The court should lean to the 
side of the weak, and set its face against oppres 
sion. The negro race is no doubt inferior to 
the white race; but is that a reason why they 
should be enslaved, or why the court should 
join the stronger against the weaker?” 





Vivia; or, the Secret of Power. By Mrs. I 
Southworth. 

This is not the best, by any mea 
Southworth’s stories, but it is good 
secure for it a wide sale and popu 
ever it goes. It is characterized b 
merits and faults of the writer—is 5 
graphic, and yet abounds with passe 
without sufficient care, but upon the 
excellent tale, told to convince the 
faith is the secret of power. 





SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Dear Doctor: I am desirous of doing you 
a favor, and conferring one upon such of your 
readers as may contemplate a visit to Saratoga; 
and especially do I desire to see you and your 
family there this summer. And this I shall do 
by recommending to your attention the ** Wash 
ington Hall House,’ on Broadway, between 
Congress and Empire Springs. Its fiue sit 
uation, high and healthy, its shade trees ani 
grounds, are every way inviting to all who pre 
fer a quiet home to a hotel. ‘The prices vary 
from $7 to $10 per week. It is the home o! 
presidents, professors, ministers of the Gospel— 
especially those from the Northern States, 1 
whom Mrs. Mason is known as one of the chil: * 
dren of the eminent Rev. Dr. Absalom Peter; 
and she is worthy of her distinguished parentage. 
I have made this my home for some six summer, 
and I can and docommend Mrs. Mason’s house 
to yourself and your readers, with all confidence. 

Perer ScHLEMIEL. 


Incidents of a Southern Tour ; or, the Sout 
Northern Eyes. By Rev. H. C. Atwater. 
Magee. 

This little volume presents a d 
trast to Dr. Adams’s “ Southside V 
| written in a pleasant style and ami: 
and praises with no stinted measure 
peculiarities of the South and South 
it gives no sunny pictures of Slav 
painted to the life. The author of 
evidently @ candid and generous 1 
not inclined to harsh judgments; 
conscientious, he can give but one 
institution which makes chattels ¢ 
lions of our fellow-beings, 





Doctor G. Bailey. 





“Ton” of the Baltimore Sun says: 

“Cabinet meetings are not frequent of late 
Allthe matters requiring consultation have bee? : 
settled or deferred. For some time, a Cabinet i> 
meeting once a week will, it is said, be sul §F 
cient. The Departments and their respectivé 
chiefs have, however, business enough on theif 
hands. The War, Navy, Interior, and Post 
Office Departments have been particularly busy. 
The legislation of the late Congress, and pa 
ticularly of the late session, created much bus 
ness for these Departments. 


We have received proof-sheets o; 
titled “The Englishman in Kansas 
F. H. Gladstone, author of several 
ters in the London Times, last fall 
is @ reprint, but has a long anc 
original preface, by Fred. Law O 
thor of “A Journey Through Texe 
book will unquestionably meet witl 
at least, will deserve one, judging { 
cimen sheets before us. 








The Weekly News, an Anti-Slavery pape 
published in Kentucky, says: 

“ Tuesday last, a slaveholder residing nes 
Russelville, Ky., who has been a subscriber 
our paper for more than two years, came in! 
our office, and after viewing the meg oh 
work at their cases, and considering the '™ E : 5 Snail 
portance of their toil, made them a handsom® a6; plurality foe Holle y, tae 
present, in cash. He is a wealthy gentlems . ut 


¢ Union. 





Coynecticur Exection.—{ Offic 

we present the official returns ¢ 

» election in Connecticut. The foll 
*. vote for Governor: 
Holley, Union, 31,702; Inghar 


and stands second to none in the State. Lt.Gov. _Burnham* 31,753 Wait 
looks upon Slavery as a great evil, and hopes” Treasurer Wildmane bd Sam 
see Kentucky a free and happy State. He - Comptroller Lamb* 31734 Cowle 
educated his colored people as far as he cou . Pongrese Clash 8,410 peo 
but, owing to the laws and custome of the Sts! pO a Ae el 
forbidding their education, has taken some ° 4. Congress Ferry 8,387 —_ Bishoy 
them to the Albany Manual Labor Univers") * Elected. 


Athens county, Ohio, to have them receive ® 


Many of the scattering votes w 
good education.” 


of the candidates incorrectly retu: 

The Senate stands 15 Union m« 
ocrats, with a large Union me 
House, 





Another vessel has been seized in New York 
as an alleged slaver. She was on her way ™ 








The arrival of the guano at the Sandwich 


of port when arrested by a revenue cutter. 


* Facer ote 


